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HE views of so eminent a psychic re- 
searcher as the late Dr. Geley can- 
not fail to be of interest to readers 

the material printed in our last number 
on the subiect of Reincarnation. We have 
had the views of one representative French 
writer, M. René Sudre, on this subject. It 
will be useful to compare with these, the 
opinions of Dr. Geley, and to weigh the 
scientific value of the proofs he adduces. 
A copy of his letter to Dr. Calderone, writ- 
ten in response to his questionnaire, and 
published in pamphlet form with an 
introduction by M. Gabriel Gobron, has re- 
cently come into our hands, and this 
enables us to give a sufficient outline of 
Dr. Geley’s conclusions as to the proba- 
bilities of the return of the soul into a 
physical environment. The opinions of 
other representative Frenchmen are also re- 
corded in brief; also those of certain Uni- 
versity Professors. Schopenhauer is 
quoted as saying of Reincarnation that it 
is: ‘‘lua meilleure et la plus antique de 
toutes les croyances.’’ 

A point of supreme importance emerges 
from the Letter, and it is one which we 
should like to discuss at greater length in 
the JouRNAL. It concerns the primitive 


ot 


psychie nature in man which manifests its 
powers in races of aboriginal culture as yet 
untainted by the corrosive influence of the 
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more highly ‘‘eivilized’’ communities and 
therefore neither degenerate nor decadent 
(although perhaps despised by the ‘‘supe- 
rior’’ races as having but little if any intel- 
lectual development such as will compare 
with their own.) This original psyehie na- 
ture is that which gives rise to the whole 
category of instinctive faculty as well as 
that other category of animism in belief 
and practice which manifests itself in the 
phenomenal side in various modes of spirit- 
ualism, witcheraft, or seership of that 
primitive order. All this our anthropolo- 
gist or psychologist is apt to regard as an 
outgrown phase of human development, 
present as a latent stratum in the psychical 
‘‘make-up’’ of the civilized man or woman, 
but only as an atavistic vestige, a sort of 
‘‘hang-over’’ from a rudimentary stage of 
being, and of decreasing importance in the 
advance of intelligence. 


e €¢€..¢58 


The question is whether this instinctive 
or subconscious nature of ours, with all its 
latent faculties, is not after all destined 
onee again to emerge and to resume its ae- 
tivities on the higher plane of genius and 
intuition. Material intellect has held sway 
for a long time and with the multiplication 
of knowledge it eries more and more 
anxiously for a co-ordinating power which 
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it lacks,—for some unifying principle 
which will enable it to hold that knowledge 
not merely as a mass of detail however well 
sorted and classified, but as an organic 
mental structure, infused with the vigor of 
a living entity. We touched upon this 
matter in our February editorial, when dis- 
cussing the Soale-Schiller correspondence. 
Now it comes before us once more in Dr. 
Geley’s letter, in the concluding portions 
of which the reader will find much that 
bears upon this aspect of our original sub- 
conscious nature and the vast possibilities 
promised to man by the development of 
that nature under the control of the higher 
mental faculties or what we may rightly 
term the spiritual intelligence of man. 


ae * * * *% 


Let us then turn our attention more 
closely to the study of genius and inspira- 
tional faculty. Thetime isripe. Material 
intellect is becoming painfully aware of its 
shortcomings and is seeking a means, not 
to be discovered in itself, of averting that 
collapse of all its achievements which it 
sees Impending owing to its inherent ‘‘top- 
heaviness’’; just as the builder of a strue- 
ture too heavy or too lofty for its slender 
foundations must pause to avoid catas- 
trophe, and apply his labor to the task of 
underpinning. If the structure of our 
civilization is to be raised to greater 
heights, it will not be through the mere 
acquisition of further knowledge, which is 
but added weight: but by the strengthen- 
ing and vitalizing of those fundamental 
powers and potentialities which lie deep- 
rooted in the soil of our ancestral heritage 
latent, obscure, and despised by the arro- 
vance of the sovereign intellect which, like 
Lucifer, would raise itself to a tyrant’s 


throne over the subject souls of men and 
moek at the power of spirit. 


a % * * x 


Our esteemed correspondent, M. René 
Sudre, takes exception to certain remarks 
made by a writer in our April number* on 
the ground that they do not constitute 
criticism in the true sense. We are glad to 
have this opportunity of reassuring M. 
Sudre as to the welcome which has been 
accorded by many readers to such fruitful 
theoretical topics as he has from time to 
time introduced. But, as our recent Ques- 
tionnaire plainly shows, there does exist 
among readers of the JouRNAL generally a 
feeling that the presentation of case-records 
of actual psychic experience should have 
greater prominence and that the scientific 
inferences from these should of course have 
their place, though without preponderance, 
and without dogmatic insistence. 


* * * * 


The record which appears in this num- 
ber of the Margery sittings in December 
last at the rooms of the S. P. R. in London 
is the first publication of this series, as the 
London society did not elect to exercise 
their option of making the first record. 
The paper we publish will appear also in 
the London Quarterly ‘‘Psychie Science” 
for July, and we make this announcement 
for the benefit of English readers. 


oe #2 


Dr. George Hyslop’s address on the Prob- 
lems of Psychie Research is expected to 
appear in our July issue. The notes taken 
at the time have beeu revised and amplified 
by him, to ensure the clearer representation 
of his views. 

*p. 175. “‘Levels of Consciousness. etc.”” E. P 
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. Buffet. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


Any member having copies of the JouRNAL for January, February or March, 1929 
which they do not require to keep, are invited to return the same to the Executive Secre 
tary, as there are none available to meet current needs, and a few more are urgently re- 
quired to complete sets for binding. 








N 1913 Dr. Innocinzo Calderone, founder 
Tana director of the Italian review 

‘* Filosofia della Scienza’’, published at 
Milan the results of a vast international 
Enquiry on Reincarnation; but the war 
seems to have entirely stifled popular in- 
terest in his work. It is with the object 
of repairing, as far as may be, this injustice 
says M. Gobron, that Dr. Geley’s answer 
is now printed. Dr. Calderone did not 
hesitate to place Geley, as the author of 
‘From the Uneonscious to the Conscious”’ 
high a Myers whom 
lournoy described as *‘ The Copernicus of 
Experimental Spiritualism’’. He speaks 
of Geley s hook asa veritable Bible of Re- 
incarnation. 
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The faith in an evolutionary process by 
rebirth is the central theme of 
; work. Dr. Calderone’s question- 
naire elicited the fact that many influential 
clergy both Polish and Italian made public 
confession of their adhesion to the doctrine 


of successive lives : 





means of 














Celev’s 





























showing that many per- 





















































































sons prominent in the modern catholic 
i ; — 
ig world have thus rediscovered the belief, 
; felt to be both logical and consoling, which 
Li ° ° ° . 
had charmed in their day the minds of 
lamblichus, Origen, St. Jerome, St. Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, St. Gregory of Nyssa 
1). and other great churchmen. In fact this 
to ‘wolden thread’’ of belief in the trans- 
. . . . i] 
a migration of souls ean be followed back 
al thro’ six thousand vears. First appearing 
on in the Brahmanic doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis, it develops in Buddhism as the key- 
stone of the arch of that devotional system, 
t is the very soul of the ancient civiliza- 
tions: the Hindu Samsara, the Japanese 
yy 

[ am a reinearnationist for three rea- 

rt 





sons (1) beeause the doctrine seems to me 


rom the moral point of view fully satis- 
ving; (2) from the philosophic point of 


iew absolutely rational and (3) from the 
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Kokoro ; 

Mvsteries ; 
Egyptian 
t Gilgulah of the Hebrews, the Abred eyele 
of the Druidie faith; the Pagan metempsy- 
chosis, the tenet of rebirth among the old 


the Orphie 
the celestial 
Book of the 


and Pythagorean 
Journey of the 
Dead; the Aleen 


Germanic tribes (according to Guido von 
Liszt) and the Manichaean worship all be- 
speak the same. It has been a matter of 
concern that not only does Christ not say 
one single word against the doctrine of 
palingenesis but that on the contrary He 
has uttered comments which cannot be 
lovally interpreted save in a sense favor- 
able to the belief. This has been under- 
stood by such prelates as Archbishop Passa- 
vali; by the Polish bishops Towianski Fal- 
cowski, and Baycowski; and by the Abbe 
Alta who shows Saint Paul as a believer 
in the doctrine of successive lives. Minds 
as far opposed in thought as Durcekheim 
the sociologist and Monseigneur le Roy, 
Archbishop of Caria, believed in transmi- 
eration of the soul—as do 350 millions of 
Asiatics, and a great company of theosophi- 
cal students, and spiritualists of today in 
all parts of the world. So far M. Gobron, 
who ends his Introduction with the names 
of the pioneers of spiritism: Allan Kardee, 
Leon Denis, Gabriel 


Delanne and lastly 
Gustave Geley. 


To the uninitiated he ree- 
ommends the study of the following books: 
le Probleme de l’Etre et de la Destinee 
(Leon Denis); La Reinearnation (Gabriel 
Delanne); La Reincarnation (Irving 8. 
Cooper); De lInconscient au Conscient 


Dr. Gelev); Les Grands Inities (FE. 
Schure) ; Pourquoi je suis Buddhiste (M. 
Magre 






scientific point of view likely or—better 


still—probably true. 

The moral aspect is based on its im- 
manent justice—the result of a normal 
and regular rhythm of earth-lives. he 
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Personality being never anything but that 
which it has made itself in the course of 
its evolution through successive lives, it 
follows that the intelligence, character, 
faculties and instinets are its own work, 
and thus it carries their consequences with- 
out fail. No need, then, of a Divine Judg- 
ment or of supernatural sanctions. One is 
rewarded or punished, not for that which 
one has done, but by that which one has 
done. 

Properly speaking, the natural sanction 
of rebirth is not a strictly personal matter 
but is also collective, extending to family, 
tribe or nation, because there is a solidarity 
which rigidly binds together groups of in- 
dividuals in one or many lives. Immanent 
Justice will most often begin to show it- 
self in a single life considered apart from 
others; but from this aspect it would 
seldom appear equitable; for if regarded 
in so constrained a manner it would appear 
faulty and very disproportionate. But on 
the contrary, if you take a series of suffi- 
cient length it shows a mathematical per- 
fection; the fortunate and unfortunate 
chances are balaneed. Thus it will be seen 
that the morale of reincarnation rests on a 
foundation of admirable clearness and sim- 
plicity. The practical consequences are at 
once obvious. It calls before everything 
else, for work and effort ;—effort which is 
not isolated, like the striving for personal 
interest; but made in the spirit of soli- 
darity, and in the consciousness that all 
which favors or retards the progress of 
others and of the race, also favors or re- 
tards the progress of each individual. Low 
and base motives such as hate, revenge, 
selfishness, jealousy, ete., are incompatible 
with this notion of conjoint evolution and 
immanent justice. So it comes that the 
convineed reincarnationist will avoid all 
acts hurtful to others and will help others 
to the extent of his powers. Relying upon 
this sanction of Nature he will forgive and 
not punish the defaults of which he has 
been the victim; and in imbeciles, in 
wrongdoers or criminals he will see only 
souls in a lower or inferior grade of de- 
velopment, if not those actually sick. 

It has been said that the forgetfulness of 
previous lives disposes of the sanctions 
claimed. 

Oblivion of a fact does not dispose of the 
consequences of that fact. And here we 


have a forgetfulness which is not entire, 
not definitive, but relative and momentary 
only. And in those evolved to a certain 
stage, it would seem to disappear during 
the intervals of the discarnate life. These 
have a consciousness more or less precise 
of what lies in the past, of the road they 
have traversed, with prevision of future 
consequences of their actions, be they good 
or ill. Thus they can prepare themselves 
in measure possible by their degree of ad- 
vancement, for their next incarnation un- 
der more favorable conditions. 

Moreover, the oblivion of past lives is 
not a final thing. But like death itself, it 
is indispensable to the individual, that he 
may be compelled to constant effort and 
the multiplication of experiences, to a line 
of development continued under and by 
the instrumentality of, conditions of the 
most diverse kind. And it is necessary also 
in order that each one may not be wearied 
by memories of the past; for example, by 
the regrets for a happy life ended or by 
remorse for a tortured or criminal life. 
In contrast with this is the concept of a 
higher state of consciousness in which the 
ast is recalled and becomes again by de- 
grees accessible in its entirety; wherein the 
Conscious and the Subconscious will no 
longer be separate and apart; all that is 
contained in the latter (whether memories 
or transcendental faculties) becoming ac- 
cessible directly to the Self in a regular 
and normal manner. 

Another objection to the theory of rein- 
carnation is that which is founded on the 
view that the experience of pain in indi- 
viduals not vet sufficiently advanced to be 
capable of moral responsibility can hardly 
be considered as a_ sanction. ‘*‘ What 
erime’’ such objector might ask ‘‘ could 
have been committed in a previous exis- 
tence by a poor horse submitted to blows by 
a drunken brute; or in the ease of a dog 
tortured by a vivisector? There is, how- 
ever, a fundamental mistake in such rea- 
soning. Evil fortune is not necessarily the 
sanction of the Past. It is, on the con- 
trary, much more frequently met with in 
the field of active evolutionary experience 
as a consequence of the inferiority of the 
evolutionary level which is being left be- 
hind. Any system of thought which reads 
into such sufferings the results of acts done 
in a former state is a great error of logic. 
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What, on the other hand, may be affirmed 
is that the real sanction is that of immanent 
justice which is always rigorously applied 
in ratio to the degree of free choice present 
on the higher levels of the intellectual and 
moral being. But this sanction has weight 
only in the ease of individuals sufficiently 
advanced, and its weight is proportionate 
to that advance because in strict certainty, 
their conduct, when deliberate, will possess 
an influence precisely in the measure of 
their elevation of character, and to an In- 
creasing extent affecting their environment. 


Tue PurmosopHy OF REBIRTH 


This aspect of the problem, less familiar 
and more abstruse than the moral one, 1s, 
says Dr. Geley, frequently misunderstood. 
But it is not on that account less satisfying. 
One may condense it in a single phrase, 
thus: that it disposes of all the difficulties 
raised against idealism by materialist phil- 
osophy, and all the objections advanced in 
the name of Logic, to the notion of survival. 

The first great objection made at all 
times to the optimisms of the traditional 
idealist philosophy rests upon the doctrine 
of the Affirmation of Evil. It is related 
that the Japanese gave answer to the first 
Christian missionaries who tried to convert 
them, somewhat in this manner: 

‘‘Tow are we to believe what you tell us 
about the attributes of God? You must 
allow one of two things: either that God 
has not willed to hinder evil, or else He 
has not been able. If He has not willed 
to hinder evil, then He cannot be the 
Sovereign Good; and if He has not had 
power to do so, then He cannot be om- 
nipotent!’’ This naive reasoning is in real- 
ity irrefutable, notwithstanding all the 
subtleties of the theological genius. 

The problem of Evil has always been a 
source of embarrassment to exponents of 
the deistic and providential schools, from 
which they have been unable to extricate 
themselves. In vain have they sought a 
solution, from the concept of Original Sin, 
so orthodox and yet so infantile, to the 
heretical and presumptuous idea of the 
Manichaeans with their Father of Evil 
(Ahriman). They all have failed lament- 
ably. But for the holder of the Philosophy 
of Rebirth on the contrary, the problem is 
one of extreme simplicity. This philosophy 


no longer predicates as the basis of the 
evolutionary scheme any Sovereign Justice 
or Sovereign Good incompatible with the 
presence of Evil in the universe. No more 


_ does it posit a Sovereign Intelligence that 


it cannot realize in the dark gropings, the 
wearisome slowness of advance, the mass 
of mistaken notions accumulated, which 
have brought us to an outcome so mediocre 
and so imperfect. No more does it build 
out of the ideas of sovereign Justice and 
Goodness an exteriorized Creative Principle 
in which these attributes are united. What 
this philosophy coneeives is this ultimate 
Divine Synthesis as the power of pro- 
gressive conquest of adverse or opposing 
conditions; the glorious crown of a long 
and painful evolution. And so this Di- 
vine Idea, inspiring with its energy all the 
diverse manifestations physical and psy- 
chieal alike, of the universal life, must 
tend in the course of evolution, ultimately 
to a full realization of Its possibilities at 
first latent, then outlined or dimly sketched, 
and at last growing more and more obvious 
and active in expression. Evil, or what we 
know as Evil, has then no origin in the 
Impulse, the Impotence, or the lack of 
Foresight of a responsible Creator. Evil 
is simply THe GavuGe or INFERIORITY IN 
INDIVIDUALS, AND IN WORLDS, OR THE SANC- 
TION OF PAst EXPERIENCE. 

In these two cases, it is marked for di- 
minution in the ratio of evolutionary prog- 
ress. In both cases Evil subserves ends 
of utility. It is the principal factor in 
our advancement. Evil is the goad which 
pricks us out of the sloth of our present 
state and which by its dolorous reactions 
leads us to where we can re-enter the right 
way. It is important, however, to observe 
that what we include under this head as 
Evil is of a transitory nature, relative in 
character, and always reparable. Now if 
these ideas are true, then there is, in the 
absolute sense, nothing to which we ean 
give the name Evil. 

Plenty of injustice, no doubt, there is 
in the universe, but withal a higher ideal 
of goodness, of justice, solidarity and love 
which is either partly realized or in the 
way of a greater realization; and which 
brings in its train for individuals the cer- 
tainty of future welfare in the boundless 
development of the Eternal Mind. Other 
philosophic objections brought against dog- 











matic spiritualism lose validity in face of 
the doctrine of rebirth just as the objee- 
tion concerning evil. They fall to the 
¢round as we shall see: 

1. Objection based on the strange and 
absurd idea of an immortal soul which has 
a beginning, coming into existence from 
nothingness and destined after a short life, 
to rewards or penalties of an 
nature. 

In the palingenetic philosophy, the soul 
is not ‘‘immortal’’ in this sense, but eter- 
nal and destined to an evolutionary devel- 
opment without term. There are no unceas- 
ing punishments; only inevitable sanctions 
and transitions necessitated by the inex- 
orable laws of evolution. And lastly, in 
rebirth, the attainment of the supreme 
Good is not the exclusive privilege of the 
few ‘‘elect’’ souls; but is the appanage of 
all. It is neither the effect of a super- 
natural grace nor of any vain practice of 
rites; the progressive diminution of evil 
conditions having its inevitable parallel in 
an increase to an indefinite extent of the 
field of consciousness, thus making for the 
conquest of evil in a contest tending to be 
less and less laborious. 

2. The objection based upon the no less 
absurd idea of an immaterial soul. 

For the reincarnationist, the entities of 
Mind, Energy, and Matter are not con- 
ceived as separate: they are but modes of 
the one universal Substance in course of 
evolution. 

3. The objection based on the crude na- 
ture of the geo-centrie and anthropo-cen- 
tric tradition involved. This objection has 
been fully exploited by the materialists. 

Reinearnation, from this point of view, 
would accord with the science of astronomy 
which reveals the earth as a humble and 


endless 
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unimportant star, and tends to the admis- 
sion of a numberless host of habitable 
worlds. Equally it would accord with the 
findings of comparative anatomy and phy- 
siology which show no essential distinetion 
between man and the animal kingdom and 
that thus the notion of a soul as the ex- 
clusive appanage of man is scientifically in- 
valid It is evident that ‘‘immortality’’ 
could not have started at any special period 
in evolution such as the appearance of the 
human genus. The process of incarnation 
and dis-earnation is not solely man’s privi- 
lege, but follows on the working of a natu- 
ral law of a general sort which ineludes all 
sentient, and indeed all living being—all 
that exists. This is why the opposition of- 
fered to the idea of reincarnation by cer- 
tain adherents of the monistic philosophy is 
irrational and untenable. But a harmoni- 
ous accord may be indicated between palin- 
evenesis and a monistic view of nature. 

The soul would be conceived as essen- 
tially an individualized monad of the 
Universal principle. Asa Divine fragment 
on the path of attainment of its divinity.— 
that is to say, the perfect knowledge of it- 
self and of All. it would raise itself through 
the inferior strata of being in order to ae- 
quire by degrees the greater development in 
the human states and in those superhuman 
states of which we as vet are ignorant. 

In these successive associations which 
make for solidarity, and by their instru- 
mentality, would come the consequent tran- 
sition from potential activities to activities 
fully expressed or realized, with the aequi- 
sition of that developed consciousness which 
would recall and concentrate all potentiali- 
ties. Thus Palingenesis disposes of all 
objections to Idealism whether moral or 
philosophie. 


REINCARNATION AND SCIENCE 


The relation of Palingenesis to scientific 
fact, Dr. Geley holds to be the most im- 
portant consideration. However beautiful 
and satisfying the concept of Rebirth may 
be, it cannot dispense with the warrants of 
scientific proof. What constitutes the prin- 
cipal attraction of the theory of rebirth 
is the fact that it is not—or at least should 
not be—thought of today as the product of 





an @ priori revelation or teaching, but as 


the outcome of a_ scientific probability 
which, he claims, must sooner or later 
emerge into a splendid certainty. This 


probability he states thus: 
1. It accords with all that we know of 
scientific data without contradicting any. 
2. It provides a clue to a mass of prob- 
lems of the psychological order. . 
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3. It rests upon positive demonstration. 

As regards (1), he refers again to the 
accord shown between this philosophy and 
the sciences of astronomy, natural history, 
geology and palaeontology, also anatomy 
and physiology. In none of these can any 
valid ground of objection be found for 
the basis of opposing argument. But the 
most striking aecord is discoverable in the 
relation between the palingenetic theory 
and the evolutionary doctrine. So perfect 
is this accord that it resolves many of the 
difficulties concerned with transmutation of 
natural form. Naturalists already are 
aware of the presence of forces at work in 
evolution of an obscure nature, more power- 
ful than natural selection or the influence 
of environment. These intrinsic factors 
can be recognized by the study of psychic 
evolution in relation to that or organisms, 
through the knowledge of the real nature 
of the Entity and of its hidden constituent 
principles. 

As to (2), he regards the principal prob- 
lems as (a): the innate nature of leading 
faculties and aptitudes: (b): talent and 
genius: (¢c) the large psychical variation be- 
tween individuals associated through condi- 
tions of birth or life; especially compatriots 
or relatives; between brothers in a family, 
even between twins born and brought up 
under like conditions. Such vast differ- 
ences as are found between the physical and 
the psychical heredity, are paradoxical. 

And what has the elassie science of 
psycho-physiology to say in explanation of 
these problems? Mockeries of explanation 
which reduce themselves to half-hypothe- 
ses possessing not even the attempt at any 
demonstration. The variations invoked are 
declared to be imperceptible and inappreci- 
able in the brain-tissue ; unobserved causes, 
sundry influences of a pathological kind or 
other prenatal (gestative) influences; con- 
ditions not accounted for in generation or 
heredity ; complex ancestral structure, ete., 
ete. Altogether, nothing definite, precise or 
positive. It is the bankruptcy of classic 
biology. But in the light of the theory of 
reincarnation the darkness is immediately 
dispelled. 

Congenital ideas and faculties are the 
gains of the past, possessions.accessible to 
the individual to a greater or lesser extent 
and at an earlier or later period of life ac- 
cording to the conditions, favorable or 


otherwise, which may rule in the physical 
organism. It may be that such a thing as 
psychical heredity does exist; but, if so, it 
is but the shadow of the physical heredity 
and is dependent upon that. In reality, 
the character and the aptitudes which the 
infant brings into the world with him are 
primarily the product of his personal evo- 
lution. From this one can understand how, 
now and then, these innate ideas and facul- 
ties may manifest themselves at an early 
stage, even before the complete development 
of the brain-organism. 

And so we have the explanation of the 
Infant Prodigy. I know that it has been 
objected that such prodigies are usually 
precocious and that they rarely retain as 
grown-ups what they promised as children. 
True enough, but that doesn’t prove any- 
thing. Infant prodigies are not necessarily 
infant geniuses; but I repeat that the 
theory of the acquisition of faculty in a 
previous state of being revealing itself in 
fulness before the complete development 
of the physical brain, remains as the most 
simple even if not the only real explanation 
of their precocity. For the rest, if preco- 
city is not always the mark of genius, it is 
at least an occasional index of it. Mozart 
and Paseal, not to mention other well- 
known examples, were infant prodigies be- 
fore they became men of genius. 

‘*There was once a man’’ wrote Chateau- 
briand in his ‘Genie du Christianisme’, 
‘‘who, at the age of two created a mathe- 
matical system with dashes and circles, 
who, at six years wrote the most learned 
treatise on conic sections which has been 
seen since ancient times; who, at nineteen 
reduced to practical form a knowledge 
which had hitherto existed only in idea; 
who, at twenty-three, demonstrated the 
phenomenon of the gravity of air, and de- 
stroyed one of the greatest mistakes of the 
ancient physicists; who, at an age at which 
other men have scarcely been born mentally 
had traversed the whole cirele of human 
knowledge, appreciated its vacuity and 
turned his thoughts towards religion; who 
from that time onward until his death at 
the age of thirty-nine, and although always 
infirm and suffering, fixed the language 
which was uttered by Bossuet and Racine, 
gave us the most perfect model of humor as 
well as strength of reasoning; and who, in 
fine, in the brief intervals of his sicknesses, 
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found an abstract solution of one of the 
greatest of geometrical problems and 
placed on paper the thoughts he held about 
God and man. This formidable genius was 
called Paseal.”’ 

Let official psychologists air their vain 
little hypotheses, and summon their ‘‘un- 
known causes’’ and ‘‘obseure influences.’’ 
They have not arrived at an explanation of 
the ‘terrifying genius’’ of Paseal, nor in- 
deed of genius in general! They appeal in 
vain to pathological causes, from which 
they will but lay up for themselves a store 
of opprobrium for having introduced into 
contemporary science the most futile, fool- 
ish and monstrous of hypotheses. In vain 
also they explore the maze of hereditary 
influences either disproportionate, undis- 
coverable or in truth entirely absent. 
They only reap bewilderment. In the 
name of common-sense, in the name of real 
evidence, let us make reply to them that 
the existence and the importance, if exist- 


ing, of their pretended 


‘‘obseure influ- 
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ences’’ is so litthe demonstrated that they 
cannot even offer any exact definition of 
them ! 

All that the hypothesis of ‘‘morbidity’”’ 
does is to drive one into the untenable 
position of declaring that whilst physical 
power is a function of health in the individ- 
ual, mental power is a function of disease! 

As for ‘‘heredity,’’ the part it plays in 
psychology is as feeble and as faint as that 
which it plays in physiology is predomi- 
nant and important. The provenance of 
genius and intellectual faculty is no more 
to be sought in our ancestors than it is in 
our descendants.* 

You have the facts, and they are facts 
of daily observation. It is idle to contend 
with them. In deliberately setting aside 
the theory of palingenesis, all vou can put 
in its place is a huge interrogation mark! 


*Though perhaps Professor G. N. Lewis of California 
University, in the light of his newly announced tbeery of 
the Dual flow of Time would affirm both possibilities 
equally present in the causal network,—the latter as a 
foreshadowing of what the future holds. Ed. 


POSITIVE PROOFS BY DEMONSTRATION 


The doctrine of Rebirth borrows its 
demonstrations here from psychology, but 
from that type of psychology which is the 
outcome of recent discovery and research: 
in other words from an integrated system 
of psychology which covers the whole field 
of the normal, the abnormal and the super- 
normal. 

The Integral Science of Psychology 
proves two things: 

(a). The theoretic possibility of rein- 
carnations. 

(b). Their probability. 

As to (a), the theoretic possibility arises 
in the evidence offered by recent works on 
the Subconscious and Cryptomnesia. 

The importance of the Subconscious has 
long been recognized in the higher phe- 
nomena of mind. The existence of that 
faculty which is called eryptomnesia** is 
also admitted: one knows that the remem- 


**The reader will note that Geley uses this word to 
note the recall under special stimulus of things which 
have at some time been present to the mind of the sub- 
ject: and will observe the distinction between this “hidden 
memory” and the phenomenon of that supernormal ex- 
tension of knowledge to which the name “metagnomy” 
has been applied. Ed. 


brance of many things apparently lost will 
tend to reappear suddenly under such 
diverse influences as. strong emotion, 
danger, sickness, ete. 

But recent discoveries in psychism have 
proved the importance of the Subconscious 
and of Cryptomnesia alike to be infinitely 
vreater than had been believed. Research 
on the mechanism of Genius, the cases of 
multiple personality in one and the same 
individual, have shown the existence of an 
appalling complexity in that part of us of 
which we are normally unconscious (1’in- 
conscient ). 

Then there is also the study of hypno- 
tism and somnambulism to be considered : 
above all, the phenomena of mediumship, 
and these have established a dominant role 
in abnormal and supernormal psychology. 
It has been actually demonstrated that an 
essential part of the individual Thinker, 
and a part which appears to be of growing 
extent and complexity, in its greater mea- 
sure escapes during the life-term from the 
individual consciousness and remains latent 
and concealed. And this faet once for all 


disposes of the objection based upon the 
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oblivion of past lives, which has _ been 
brought against the doctrine of rebirth. 
It is surely no matter for surprise that 
cryptomnesia should extend beyond the con- 
fines of the actual life! 

That the subconscious mind, so mysteri- 
ous and profound, comprises the aequisi- 
tions of past lives, is not otherwise than 
logical and rational to suppose. 

It would be easy to affirm as a secure 
proposition that Rebirth is not only possi- 
ble but probable—though, as Dr. Geley 
points out, to argue probability is not to 
imply certainty, because, up to the present 
moment, we lack a direct demonstration of 
the reality of antecedent lives such as 
would satisfy this point. The experiments 
of De Rochas on the regression of Memory 
suffice only to hold out encouragement in 
the pursuit of further enquiry in this 
sense. But they cannot be termed con- 
clusive. It seemed impossible, for example 
to eliminate the part played by mental sug- 
gestion by the operator face to face with 
the subject, or by auto-suggestion on the 
part of the subject herself. But at least 
it may be said that the experiments of De 
Rochas do give us one definite testimony : 
it is this, that his subjects are unanimous 
in affirming rebirth. All these people, 
whatever their origin, their education, their 
intellectual level, or their religious prin- 
ciples, affirmed spontaneously that they had 
been through other lives. On this premise 
they usually built romances of varying 
values, and most of these remained un- 
verified: but the fact of their unanimity 
and the spontaneity of their affirmations 
relative to the plurality of their lives is by 
no means to be lost sight of. It at least 
goes to show the presence of a deeply-seated 
instinet, or of an intuition based without 
doubt upon some foundation which must 
be seriously considered. 

Apart from these experiments on the 
regression of memory, certain observations 
tending to prove the fact of reincarnation 
have been recently published. These will 
be well-known to readers of the meta- 
psychie journals. Some of them are very 
impressive: but they are still too few in 
number to warrant them as a basis for con- 
viction. It is well to maintain a still 
stronger mental reserve concerning the 
‘“deja vu’’—those personal impressions and 
vague reminiscences which sensitives claim 





so often to have been retained from previ- 
ous lives. Psychology of the integral kind, 
and especially metapsychics show the 
presence in man’s being of dynamic and 
psychie principles of a higher order, which 
are at the same time subconscious and ¢a- 
pable of externalization. These principles 
seem to be distinctly independent of organic 
functions. They form a complex group 
whose constituent elements only to a small 
extent originate in what has been acquired 
by the conscious personality or in the actual 
life of the individual. They point, in their 
nature, to an apparent origin in a dual 
mode of evolution: viz: 

1. A terrestrial evolution during suc- 
cessive lives, which would be co-related to 
the physical development and would ex- 
tend to all that we call normal faculties. 

2. An extra-terrestrial evolution in the 
disembodied states of being, for the devel- 
opment of the supra-normal faculties such 
as thought-transference, clairvoyance, ete. : 
these usually remaining latent in the in- 
carnate phases. This is what we call the 
hypothesis of the subliminal consciousness 
or the Subconscious Being. Without re- 
citing here the logical basis of this theory 
or repeating its demonstration, Dr. Geley 
contents himself with referring the reader 
to original works on the subject, reminding 
him that the idea is logical, that it pro- 
ceeds from data of fact in a natural way, 
without contradicting any ; that it presents 
in its favor a series of proofs of a solid 
and impressive kind, sufficient to explain 
all the obscure phenomena of integrated 
psychology; and lastly, that it has never 
been refuted. Professor Morselli, although 
an opponent of the theory has no scruple 
in declaring as follows: 

‘‘That the hypothesis of the sub- 
conscious Being is_ constructed 
with great logical soundness and 
is certainly the most serious of 
tentative hypotheses known to him 
as having been put forth to meet 
the problem.’’ 

It may be asked why this eminent psy- 
chologist has not even ventured an attempt 
to refute, point by point, this tentative ar- 
gument which he feels to be so seriously to 
be considered. It does not constitute a 
refutation merely to affirm, a priori, the 
organic origin of forces of an unconscious 
nature which can be externalized whilst 
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facts of knowledge, logical reasoning, and 
rational induction all alike protest against 
so gratuitous an affirmation. 

To sum up, official science, through the 
mouth of its representatives, behaves in 
face of these obscure phenomena just as it 
does in face of the obscure phenomena of 
normal psychology. It clings to semi-hy- 
potheses, half-suppositions of a vague, in- 
definite and unproven nature. Morselli 
speaks of ‘‘ forces as yet unknown and pow- 
ers of the human organism as yet unde- 
termined; of faculties still undefined and 
incomprehensible, ete.’’ Such nebulous the- 
ories as well as others also verbal cannot 
stand in opposition to the clear-cut, pre- 
cise and fully documented theory of the 
Subconscious Being, except as a formal pre- 
liminary to a refutation. We can then con- 
clude as follows: 

There exists a hypothesis which, being 
found in harmony with all that contem- 
porary science has given us, if that science 
be taken in its integrity, will explain all 
the obscure phenomena of normal psy- 
chology, abnormal psychology, supernor- 
mal psychology, and even morbid psychol- 
ogy. This hypothesis removes, by super- 
addition, all the difficulties of a moral and 
even of a metaphysical order which have 
arrayed themselves before the conscience 
and the intellect of man since the origin of 
his race. Fertile it assuredly is, and prob- 
ably true, at least in its broader aspects, 
conformably to the judgment of Russell 
Wallace who said ‘‘ There is no more con- 
vineing proof of the truth of a general the- 
ory than the possibility that it allows of the 
admission of new facts and can interpret 
by the means of these, phenomena hitherto 
thought to be inexplieable.’’ Geley quite 
understands the hesitation of men of sci- 
ence to endorse a theory so revolutionary 
but he thinks it inadmissible that they 
should refuse to discuss it. They are pre- 
paring an impossible position, as nothing 
can arrest the march of Truth. 

Dr. Geley concludes his letter by a dis- 


cussion of the social import of the doctrine 


of Rebirth; its relation to religion and the 
part it may be expected to play in the fu- 
ture evolution of our civilized community. 
Appearing as it does in the early days of 
man’s development, it may be regarded as 
a belief natural to nascent humanity. Then 
comes a time during which it is obscured, 
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and even lost, being held only by a small 
minority. It is only after a long while 
that it reappears, called again, no doubt, 
to a predominance by the needs of a higher 
evolution. Thus the theory of ‘‘extremes’’ 
meeting once more proves itself true. The 
evolutionary cycle is easy to understand. 
The adoption of the reinearnationist idea 
by infant humanity in a more or less defi- 
nite form or distorted to a greater or less 
degree by superstitious notions (as it still 
is among primitive races in our own day), 
is the consequence of an instinet based on 
reality and of reminiscences undisturbed 
by theological or philosophical conceptions. 
As the poet Jean Lahor says: 

‘‘Je sens obseurément que j’ai vécu 

toujours 
Et que j’ai transmigré dans des formes 
sans nombre.”’ 

What a highly evolved poet can intui- 
tively divine, the primitive man will think 
by instinet. The poet is licensed to ex- 
press with psychological candor his con- 
viction that he has lived in forms without 
number. But the idea of Rebirth is at one 
and the same time too simple in its morale 
and too complex in its philosophy for hu- 
mans in the average grade of mental de- 
velopment. For in effect its philosophy, as 
a whole, is inaccessible to the masses; and 
the perspective of an endless evolutionary 
process, wrongly aspected, or partially 
glimpsed, is by no means satisfactory to 
the mind of the average or mediocre man. 
On the other hand, its moral sanctions offer 
him but a slender anchor, because the sim- 
ple idea of an immanent justice is insuf- 
ficient to restrain his uncontrolled and dom- 
inant passions. Mysticism is to him al- 
ways more a holdfast: the belief in the 
supernatural, with its idea of a mysterious 
hereafter of rewards of perfect happiness 
or its endless penalties of suffering, have 
much more influence with the average man 
because they are regarded as truths beyond 
dispute or doubt. For these two reasons, 
the one philosophic, the other moral, the 
founders of religious systems who have been 
the teachers of humanity, as also the proph- 
ets of religion, have turned away from 
this doctrine intuitively. When they have 


not denounced it, they have at least avoided 
the teaching of it to the masses and have 
substituted for it the erude but striking 
dogma of a creation of the soul out of noth- 
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ing, and of a god or gods all-powerful, with 
a final judgment, a paradise, and a hell. 

One need not fear to affirm that in their 
day, these teachers were not wrong. The 
Doctrine of Rebirth demands, for its right 
understanding and for the preservation of 
its full values, a development of a high 
order in conscience and intelligence alike. 
[t is not a mere spiritualist view. It is a 
fact of experience. Of this a very simple 
example may be given. Those who hold the 
doctrine in its higher form will ignore the 
factions and controversial divisions among 
men and will see in them only temporary 
manifestations of a rudimentary stage of 
civilization. For them, evil will always ap- 
pear as primarily the result of a general 
inferiority of level in individuals and in 
society at large. 

Wherever possible to such thinkers, they 
will endeavor to remove the evil or to 
minimize its effects. To the reincarnation- 
ist of the primitive type, on the other hand, 
such and such a man or such and such a 
group of men, suffering maybe under some 
adverse political or social condition, or per- 
haps from some ordeal, will appear merely 
to be so doing in consequence of faults 
committed in one or other of their former 
lives: and there will be no sense of obliga- 
tion on their part to put an end to this 
unhappy state of things because it will be 
regarded by them as a merited affliction 
both inevitable and salutary. One sees 
clearly enough in the light of this view how 
it is that the Hindus cling to the scandalous 
system of caste and perpetuate for them- 
selves a state of ignorance and misery. On 
other accounts India is typical of the in- 
feriority of the doctrine of palingenesis 
among people on a level of inferiority or 
mediocrity. There dwell in that land three 
hundred millions of persons of kindred 
race, subject to the same conditions of en- 
vironment but following different religions. 

But according to the unanimous reports 
ot the English rulers it is undoubtedly the 
fact that—-to speak only of the two domin- 
ant religions—the mass of Hindu Mussul- 
mans are by no means on a higher level 
than the Brahmanie votaries. The morale 
of these last is but a caricature, and an 
unrecognizable one, of the true reinearna- 
tionist morale and their philosophy is dark- 
ened and obscured in outline by the most 
superstitious practices and the most brutish 


that one can imagine. This instance is 
both typical and conclusive. 

Everything, then, goes to show that 
revealed religions play an indispensable 
part in evolution: their naive and simple 
concepts were needed during the long pre- 
scientific phase of this evolutionary process. 
And one must not be astonished at the 
progressive obscuration of the idea of Re- 
birth throughout the earlier great stages of 
human civilization. Still admitted, at least 
as a secret doctrine, by the principal re- 
ligions of pagan antiquity, it seems to 
vanish altogether from sight with the com- 
ing of Christianity and Islamism. And yet 
it remains the privilege of a small number, 
guarded from observation absolutely. Iso- 
lated thinkers who have desired, in face of 
all difficulty, to plant it in the West have 
been more or less misunderstood, or even 
martyred like Giordano Bruno. The teach- 
ing was handed down only by initiation, 
and in a form more or less distorted and 
mixed with error, smothered in parasitic 
teachings or hidden beneath mysterious 
symbols. It was the central doctrine of the 
secret societies. But in the course of our 
(mental and moral) evolution, the first gen- 
eralizations of scientific philosophy and the 
forward mareh of the human intelligence 
have in our times shaken dogma, in demon- 
strating its emptiness. Materialism seemed 
bound to triumph. 

Then came the reappearance of the idea 
of palingenesis in the light of day, and it 
was immediately caught up by the more se- 
leet thinkers. In the course of the XTXth 
century, even in advance of any positive 
demonstration, numerous persons became 
reincarnationist in belief. Of these a large 
proportion, for personal reasons, avoided 
giving their belief publie support; but 
others had the courage to do so, such as 
Fourrier, Pierre Leroux, Esquiros, Gedin, 
Pezzani, Charles Bonnet, Jean Reynaud, 
Schopenhauer, among the philosophers, and 
Henri Martin, Michelet, Georges Sand, 
Lamartine, Theophile Gauthier, Balzac, 
Gerard de Nerval, Victor Hugo, and Sar- 
dou, among the writers: and yet others who 
became fervent adherents of the belief and 
took no trouble to conceal it. Since the 
advent of metapsychical research, the num- 
ber of its partisans has increased in a 
regular and continuous manner. We are, 
in fact, at the dawning of the third phase 
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of our evolution, that is to say, the phase 
of scientific philosophy. Palingenesis with 
its train of well-comprehended consequen- 
ces of a metapsychical order, and of a 
moral and social nature, will, in future, 
rest upon foundations solid and heneeforth 
unshakeable. But what must be insisted 
upon openly is that, to avoid the menace of 
a reaction whose consequences for the 
human race would be absolutely of evil 
omen, the doetrine must be lifted clear of 
all pretended authority of revelation or 
claims to initiation. Thus it will the more 
quickly triumph over materialism and 
degmatism alike, in that it will take its 
stand only on the positive method of sei- 
ence, this being the only one capable of 
realizing the indispensable union between 
Intuition on the one part and Observation, 
Experiment and Reason on the other. One 
cannot be too insistent, in fact, on the neces- 
sity, in the search for truth, of uniting 
these two essential factors of all progress, 
both in the moral and in the material 
domain. 

Observation, experiment, and rational 
inference have usually but a mediocre 
value when they are not guided by intui- 
tive Idea or associated with it. The major- 
itv of the greater discoveries have been 
sensed by men of genius before their reali- 
zation as fact. Great hypotheses have at 
all times preceded demonstration and 
verification. This is true: yet at the same 
time, Intuition alone is absolutely impotent. 
When it claims to come to dispense with 
the aid of reason and experience, it is 
doomed to the condemnation of futility, 
without influence or significance, to be lost 
in the gloom of contradictions. Abuses of 
the intuitive faculty are even more grave 
than abuses of the reason and are less easy 
to repair. To such is due the diversity 
and, by the same token, the inanity of 
philosophic systems erected on a prwri 
foundations, as also the diversity and inan- 
ity of occultist doctrines. 


The method of intuition, if systematically 
isolated, leads purely and simply to mysti- 
cism: or rather it may be said that in spite 
of its brilliant and clamorous paradoxes, it 
cannot be distinguished from mysticism. 
And it must be said that certain schools of 
reincarnationist belief are saturated to a 
lamentable extent by this sort of mysti- 


cism, imbued with ancient traditions culled 
from magical treatises and formulae for 
incantations (grimoires) either originating 
in primitive cults or in theological rituals. 


Such schools have their secret doctrines, 
their dogmas, their popes, their Masters 
and their initiates. They have even in the 
Bevond, their ‘‘Lords of Karma’’, their 
demigods and angels more or less popular- 
ised. One such school, by the mouth of its 
great prophetess, has solemnly announced 
the coming of a new Messiah! This time, 
the bounds of license are passed and it is 
our duty to ery ‘‘Hold!’’ At the risk of 
saddening the otherwise so eminently re- 
spectable believers in these new religions, 
and forfeiting their goodwill and personal 
sympathies, we must find courage to say to 
them without equivocation ‘‘ There must be 
no more compromise. There is no meeting- 
ground possible between your method and 
our own. The vagaries of which vou have 
been the dupes can but retard the advent 
of the philosophy of Palingenesis, so dear 
to us both, if the absurd propaganda of 
your ‘*Masters’’ makes such headway. 
The era of revelations, and of prophecies 
is closed for ever., It has no place in the 
mind of today, for an out-of-date mysticism 
which has become altogether mischievous. 
The definite task of emancipating the in- 
tellect and moral sense of man can no 
longer depend upon anything except a 
strictly scientific method of research on the 
true nature of Being and its destiny. The 
philosophy of the future will emerge, clear 
and majestic, as the Philosophy of Sei- 
ence, 


We have given a free rendering of almost 
all that appears in the Letter of Dr. Geley, 
and not a strictly verbatim one, as a free 
English idiom seemed here and there pref- 
erable for the emphasis of some of his 
points. This article therefore may be re- 
garded as a digest rather than a transla- 
tion. His insistence on the harmony of in- 
tuition and reason is,* we think, one of the 
most important points in the whole letter: 
and we hope to have more to say on this 
subject in a future number of the JourN AL. 

The Editor. 


*In this connection, the attention of readers is invited 
to a passage quoted from an automatic script, which 
will be found printed on p. 285. 
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THE MARGERY MEDIUMSHIP 


Sittings in London 
(Dee. 6, 7 & 8, 1929) 


by 


L. R. G. Cranpon, A.M., M.D., F.A.C.S. 


N the summer of 1929, Mr. Theron F. 
Pieree of New York and Mr. F. Bligh 
Bond of New York, both members of 

the S. P. R., for themselves and for Dr. 
L. R. G. Crandon of Boston, (also a mem- 
ber of S. P. R.) requested the use of the 
séance room of the S. P. R. for sometime 
in December, 1929. This request was made 
under a privilege given the members of 
S. P. R. for private sittings. (See JOURNAL 
S. P. R., Nov., 1928, 351. 

The request was granted through the 
kindness of the Council and the arrange- 
ments Were put in written form as follows: 
PROTOCOL OF ARRANGEMENTS FOR MAr- 
GERY Sirrines in S. P. R. LaApBoratrory 
DECEMBER 1 TO 17, 1929, IF AND WHEN 

MARGERY vistts LONDON. 


(1) It is understood that all details of 
arrangements and conduct of the Margery 
sittings shall be wholly in charge of Mr. 
Theron Pierce and Dr. Crandon (herein- 
after called managers). They herewith 
take all responsibility for any damage that 
Inay oceur. 

2 For the purposes of the observa- 
tional experiments, the managers herewith 
declare that they have sought the use of the 
S. P. R. rooms in the same spirit in which 
their use has been granted, namely, to pro- 
vide an easily accessible place, specially 
devised for such experimentation. The sit- 
tings in these rooms have no more relation 
to the S. P. R. officially, than if they oe- 
curred elsewhere. 

(3) Sinee, from the point of view of 
the sitters, these meetings are purely ob- 
servational and not for research, the per- 
sonnel of those who attend ought to be, and 
is, a function of the managers. The man- 
agers, therefore, may invite whom they will 
unless good reasons are given for the ex- 
elusion of any one person. 

(4) The managers desire that Dr. V. 
J. Woolley, the Honorary Research Officer, 
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shall be present, if possible, at every meet- 
ing. The managers intend to invite many 
members of the Council, who will be named 
later. 

(5) The managers retain the right, 
however, to exclude any person, except Dr. 
Woolley. 

(6) A stenographer (Mrs. Hankey) 
will be present at all sittings, and notes 
concerning apparent facts will be dictated 
to her by anyone who chooses to do so. 
The conditions under which a phenomenon 
occurs will be dietated also. No one will 
be asked to sign these notes, but will be 
given the privilege of doing so. 

(7) For the purposes of the trans-At- 
lantic experiment, if made, Dr. Woolley 
will be asked to provide the material to be 
used (details later). 

(8) The Hon. Secretary has spoken of 
the possibility of an experiment or two 
under the auspices of the S. P. R. The 
Inanagers see no objection to this in prin- 
ciple. Decision cannot be made now. The 
details will have to be worked out in De- 
cember. Experiments conducted by S. P. 
R., however, would carry with them the 
agreement to publish. 

(Signed) lL. R. G. Crandon 
Theron F. Pierce 
V. J. Woolley 
First Sirring at S. P. R. Laporatory, 
LONDON, DECEMBER 6, 1929 


THE SITTERS 


The sitters were: Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, 
Dr. V. J. Woolley, Dr. William Brown, 
Mrs. Hewat MeKenzie, Miss Merey Philli- 
more, Mr. Stanley De Brath, Miss M. J. A. 
Hyde, Lady Florence Barrett, Capt. E. N. 
Bennett, M.P., Dr. L. R. G. Crandon, Lord 
Charles Hope, Mr. W. H. Salter, Major C. 
H. Mowbray, Mrs. E. Brackenbury, and 
Margery, the medium. Mrs. H. A. Hankey 
(recorder ). 
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EXAMINATION AND CONTROL OF 
THE MEDIUM 


(1) Lady Barrett describes her exami- 
nation and serch to the stenographer. 

(2) Medium (M) had been entirely 
stripped and examined by Lady Barrett 
and then clad in a one-piece garment 
(tights), and then in a searched gown and 
stockings. M’s hands were held by Lady 
Barrett until M was seated, in bright light, 
in chair in cabinet and under charge of Dr. 
Woolley. 

(3) Dr. Woolley describes to stenogra- 
pher the fastening of the wrists of M to 
arm of chair by surgeon’s tape, made fur- 
ther safe by designs with blue pencil by 
Dr. Woolley and Dr. Brown, marking what 
design they pleased from skin to plaster to 
skin. Ankles were similarly fastened and 
marked and upper torso was tied by rope 
harness to back of chair and ends of knots 
sealed by marked surgeon’s tape. Thus 
held, the medium could only move for- 
ward, at most, a few (2 or 3) inches. 

(4) It was then made impossible for 
white light to be turned on either by acci- 
dent or design. 

(5) The M’s chair was within a three- 
way screen, for cabinet. A low table, same 
dimensions as that of W. J. Crawford, was 
in front of M. Her knees under the edge 
of table nearest her. 

(6) Dr. Woolley was on M’s right, Dr. 
Schiller on her left. Cirele was completed 
by hands, but did not include the Medium. 

(7) Dr. Crandon now opened the ses- 
sion with remarks to this effect: ‘‘I will, 
beeause of my experience, dictate a con- 
tinuous story of what happens. Anyone, 
at anytime, may dictate to the stenographer 
anything he pleases concerning what seems 
to him to be a matter of fact. The matter 
of politeness is not to be a factor. It is 
to be assumed, therefore, that anything in 
the notes apparently happened, and that 
anything not in the notes did not happen.’’ 

All lights were put out exeept a dim red 
light under the table of the stenographer. 
This light shows up through an insert of 
plate glass just bright enough to allow 
shorthand writing. 


EVENTS OF THE SITTING 
Cognitions and Levitations 
(Following is a running narrative of the 
events of the sitting. The original notes, 


, 


with a few obvious typographical errors 
changed, may be seen in possession of Dr. 
Woolley at S. P. R. or the American §S. P. 
R. in New York.) 

The electric gramophone was started. 
The repeater would not work, so Mrs. 
Brackenbury had to shift the needle back 
to the beginning of the record when neces- 
sary. 

Snoring trance appeared in a few mo- 
ments, followed by Walter’s voice. He was 
introduced to everybody and greeted every- 
one in his usual jolly way and then recited 
a short verse for Lord Charles Hope: 

There was a young fellow called Hope 

Who never took time off to mope. 

He brought me a_ basket, though | 
didn’t ask it, 

And now he will fill it, I hope. 

A basket, which had been brought by 
Hope, was passed around in the dark for 
personal objects to be put in it. For ob- 
vious reasons Dr. Crandon was not allowed 
access to this basket. It was then put on 
the table in front of the Medium. The 
table was heard to move. Walter said, 
‘That was me.’’ Walter then described 
what he found with more or less running 
fire of comment and conversation. He ree- 
ognized and described matches (Hope) ; 
peneil (Hyde) ; box of cigarettes (MecKen- 
zie). Walter said, Three cigarettes.”’ 
McKenzie, ** You’re wrong.’’ Walter said, 
‘“Then there are four.”’ MeKenzie then 
said, ‘‘I think you are right, Walter.’’ 
Pencil, (DeBrath). Walter, ‘‘ At vour feet, 
Mowbray.’’ (Correct.) Key, (Woolley). 
Metal then heard on the floor. Walter 
said ‘‘Near Dr. Schiller.’’ A sixpence. 
(Dr. Brown and Capt. Bennett both say 
they put ina sixpence.) Walter then made 
raps with the money on the table and it fell 
to the floor. <A ring, (Phillimore said, 
‘*Don’t lose it Walter’’) Walter: ‘‘I have 
just put it in the pocket of the M’s gown.”’ 
(Question if this were possible by normal 
use of M’s hands. ) 


oer 


Walter now asked Dr. Schiller to count 
the cigarettes, and four was found to be 
correct. 

Dr. Woolley asked whether anyone could 
see any light and all agreed that no one 
could see any light except the faint red 
light of the stenographer’s table quite out- 
side the most distant part of the circle 
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All agreed that no one could recognize ob- 
jects by that light. 

Walter calls for ‘‘doughnut’’ (this is a 
stiff paper ring about five inches in diam- 
eter and luminous on one side) and for the 
luminous handled basket and the xylo- 
phone. Lord Charles Hope put them on 
the table. The xylophone hammers fall to 
the floor. Walter orders red light till they 
are found. Mowbray says hammers were 
under the middle of the table exactly where 
Walter said one of them was. Walter is 
heard playing the xylophone in good tune 
as if by hammers accompanied by an ap- 
propriate aria which he whistled. Playing 
lasted 40 to 50 seconds. Then one of the 
hammers was thrown at the head of Dr. 
Crandon after which the other hammer was 
heard on xylophone. 

A sound now, as if of a coin, struck on 
table. The xylophone is struck and at the 
same time the coin-like noise was heard. 
Walter asked which sounds the best to a 
Scotchman, wants to know in case of emer- 
gency. Walter said, ‘‘ Hope, | am going to 
scare you now.’’ Then came a sound as if 
xylophone had fallen to the floor. Walter 
said, ‘‘It is at the left of Hope and the 
right of Schiller.’’ Walter then asked that 
the doughnut be put on the table, bright 
side down. Hope reports the doughnut is 
moving about on the table. —. 

At Walter’s request the 8. P. R. lumi- 
nous banjo and tambourine are put on the 
table. Noise as if eymbals of tambourine 
are heard. Tambourine is seen moving on 
top of table. Tambourine rises off table in 
vertical position. Capt. Bennett estimates 
it at about one foot. 

Mrs. Brackenbury, at request of Walter, 
moves cushion from under M. Walter said 
she was slipping. When Mrs. Brackenbury 
did it she was touched on the arm. 

Tambourine vertical again. Tambourine 
next in the air moving a foot back and 
forth, accompanied by whistle. It now 
moves three or four feet in several direc- 
tions, Walter whistling at the same time. 

It is pointed out that if the whistling 
comes from M’s mouth she cannot be using 
a reaching rod, and on the contrary if she 
is using a reaching rod the whistling voice 
must be independent. 

Walter tells Woolley to put bell (prop- 
erty of S. P. R.) on table. Dr. Woolley 
puts ** on table at farthest edge near 
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Schiller. Everyone can see the luminous 
bell on the table. Walter moved the table 
forwards, away from him. Bell rings 
violently and then falls to the floor. 

Walter calls for S. P. R. Zither and it is 
put on the table. It has three luminous 
stripes painted on it. It is placed by Dr. 
Woolley, with long edge corresponding 
with far edge of table. Walter now 
whistles and accompanies the whistling by 
playing on Zither. Three clear notes are 
struck on Zither. Notes now struck on 
Zither and on xylophone, imitating a jazz 
band, lasting 40 seconds. 

Walter said, ‘‘This thing is too heavy to 
hold, but I am going to do it if it breaks 
a leg.’’ Twice a noise was heard as if the 
zither had fallen on the table from above. 
Schiller and Hope report a breeze at the 
same time. 

At Walter’s request, luminous doughnut 
is put on the table, bright side down. 
Doughnut now moves back and forth about 
two feet and is seen by everyone. Walter 
talking while this levitation is going on. 
Doughnut is now flashed down to level 
of the floor. Everyone sees it. Now it goes 
up to level of the table. Now higher than 
table; now to the floor again, and now up 
again like a crazy firefly. Walter whistles 
and then repeats the above exhibition. 

Dr. Woolley said, ‘*I see the doughnut 
still in the air on M’s right; now to the 
left; now down to the floor behind 
Schiller.’’ Dr. Woolley then saw it behind 
Dr. Schiller in the air. Major Mowbray 
also sees it. Tambourine on the floor at 
M’s right is heard playing. 

Walter now instructs Hope to get on the 
floor and hold M’s foot in addition to the 
strapping. At the same time Capt. Ben- 
nett holds Dr. Crandon’s two hands and 


knees. All the original control is as was 
deseribed. Tambourine is now heard to be 


played while it is on the floor behind the 
M. Lord Charles Hope confirms the posi- 
tion of the tambourine which Walter has 
described. 

Walter throws xylophone hammer and 
hits Dr. Crandon’s ear and it then 
bounced from Dr. C’s left shoulder to 
Hope’s right shoulder. 

Walter asked the room to be kept out of 


use till next sitting, and Dr. Woolley so 
agreed. 
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Control of Margery examined and de- 
clared to be as it was in the beginning of 
séanee, by Dr. Woolley, Mr. Salter, Dr. 
Schiller, Capt. Bennett and Dr. Brown. 

Sitting closed at about 10.30 P.M. 

Note: During the sitting Walter amused 
his guests with more specimens of his 
characteristic rhymes. 

SECOND SITTING, S. P. R., 
DECEMBER 7, 1929 
THE SITTERS 

Stenographer: Miss W. A. Shafto. Pres- 
ent, beginning at left of medium, the sit- 
ters were: Dr. Schiller, Dr. Brown, Mrs. 
Brown, Mrs. de Crespigny, Mrs. Ashton 


Jonson, Mr. Ashton Jonson, Miss Philli- 
more, Mr. Harry Price, Lady Barrett, 
Capt. Bennett, Dr. Crandon, and Lord 


Charles Hope. On the couch Dr. Woolley 
controlled the shoulders and arms of Dr. 
Crandon. Beside Dr. Woolley, on his 
right, Major Mowbray, Mrs. Brackenbury 
attending the victrola. 

Sitting began at 9:15 P.M. All lights 
out except the stenographer’s red light 
Dr. Crandon made his same announcement 
of regulations and implications and agree- 
ments which he made the night before. 
a. V.) 

[IDENTIFICATION OF WAX 

Dr. Woolley had in his possession an un- 
opened box of dark red dental wax (called 
Kerr). This was to be ready for thumb- 
print experiments if there were any. Dr. 
Woolley had been told to mark, for iden- 
tification, any pieces of wax which were 
used during the sitting. He was told that 
the responsibility was wholly his; to mark 
the wax so deeply and thoroughly and in 
so many places that its identification would 
be sure after the wax had been subjected to 
the hot water. 


MECHANICAL CONTROL 


MEDIUM 

The surgeon’s tape and rope were used 
as last night and the pencil markings were 
made by Dr. Woolley and Mr. Price. 

Lady Barrett, who had examined and 
searched the medium before the sitting, 
was asked to deseribe what she had done 
and found. She said, ‘‘I examined the 
medium thoroughly, as I did last night, 
and found everything quite right about 
her.’’ 


OF THE 
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EVENTS OF THE SITTING 
COGNITIONS and FINGER-PRINTS 
Trance came on within three minutes 

and the Walter voice came through with 
ereetings to the sitters. Says he isn’t go- 
ing to give us anything tonight—we hope 
there is a twinkle in his eye! 

Walter asked for Hope’s basket to be 
filled with personal objects for identifica- 
tion. The purpose of this each time seems 
to be to get things warmed up and in werk- 
ing order. After the basket had been put 
on the table the table was heard to move. 

Walter says: ‘‘Here’s a cigarette case 
that seems to be full as it can be.’’ It was 
heard to fall on the table and then on the 
floor. (Mr. Ashton Jonson said he put in 
a full cigarette case. ) 

Walter says: ‘‘We seem to have a num- 
ber of them. Who would have a cigarette 
case which had about four cigarettes in 
it?’’ (Miss Phillimere said it might be 
hers, Whereupon it hit the table and opened 
and then shut.) 

Walter says: ‘‘This is very nice. Some- 
one has put in a cigarette holder for me.’’ 
(Capt. Bennett admitted that he had done 
so, Whereupon something was heard to hit 
the floor. ) 

Walter says: ‘‘We are having a nice 
time, are we not Woolley? Here’s a comb.”’ 
(Mrs. Wm. Brown said, ‘“‘I put in a 
comb.’’ Whereupon, something was heard 
to hit the floor.) 

Walter: ‘‘Here’s a leather case.’’ (Mr. 
Price says: ‘‘Mine.’’) Walter adds: ‘*! 
cuess he took something out of it.’’ (Mr. 
P. ‘‘Correet.’’) 

Walter now said, ‘‘ Peneil.’’ 
ley says ‘‘yes,”’ 
the floor. ) 

Walter says: ‘‘I don’t know whether this 
is a thumb-tack; it is a curious thing. It 
is like a nail with a big head.’’ 

(Hope says: ‘‘I did that, I killed Cock 
Robin.’’) 

Walter says: ‘“‘It isn’t a nail is it, 
Hope?’’ (Hope says: ‘‘Not quite.’’) Wal- 
ter apparently studied it for a time and 
then said, ‘‘It might be ‘‘blessed,’’ and 
threw it at Hope. 

Walter: ‘‘Here’s a 
short pencil.’’ 


(Dr. Wool- 


whereupon something hit 


curious pencil, a 
(Dr. Woolley says that 


would apply to his pencil, whereupon Dr. 
srown said, ‘‘I put in a pencil.’’) 
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Walter: ‘‘Here’s a ring.’’ (Mrs. Ash- 
ton Jonson says, ‘‘It’s mine.’’) Where- 
upon, Walter said, ‘‘I will put it in the 
medium’s pocket.’’ 

Walter says: ‘‘Here’s a brooch.’’ (Mrs. 
de Crespigny says: ‘‘That’s mine.’’ where- 
upon a sound was heard as if the pin were 
twanged. ) 

Walter: ‘‘Here’s a key.”’ 
heard to hit upon metal. 
claimed the key as hers. ) 

Walter says: ‘‘I can make as much noise 
as that stenographer, listen: whereupon 
basket was heard to strike on the table. 
(A paper was heard crackling loudly). 
Walter speaking: 
a& piece of paper.”’ 
again. 

Walter: ‘‘What’s this? An envelope 
with nails in it or something; an envelope 


Metal was 
(Lady Barrett 


‘*Tt is an envelope, not 
Loud erackling heard 


with beads in it or something.’ (Major 
Mowbray says: ‘‘It is mine.”’ Walter 
says: ‘‘It is on the table.”’ 


Dr. Woolley says, to Walter, “Is that 
the lot?’’ and then dictates that from the 
time the basket was on the table Dr. Wool 
ley had contaet with Dr. Crandon’s wrist 
with his own hand. 

Major Mowbray: ‘‘When Walter said 
the envelopes contained nails, he is right. 
They feel exactly like nails. They are mum- 
my beads from Luxor.’’ 

Walter says that with these cognitions 
he.works about a foot from the medium 
and the less he has to go from the medium 
the better. ‘‘It is my hand,’’ he says, 
‘every time.’”* 

A FINGERPRINT EXPERIMENT 

Two Walter Prints 
An Unsuccessful Attempt for **Old Lady”’ 
Print. 

Some repartee now followed between 
Lord Hope and Walter, and then Walter 
said, ‘‘ What do you say if we make finger- 
prints?’’ Dr. Schiller asks if we could 
have a mirror print. 

Walter: ‘‘No, not tonight, lucky to get 
any print.’’ Whereupon Dr. Woolley tak- 
ing full control of Dr. Crandon, Hope was 
free to fill the hot water dish on M’s right 


*One of the sitters later wrote that these cognitions 
could be done normally. Dr. Crandon cannot accept this 
possibility without being shown how. In Boston M. had 
sat for this experiment scores of times in a glass cabinet 
with hands lashed, through portholes, outside the cabinet. 
Under these conditions the basket handling and cogni- 
tions were similar to those in London. 


from the tea kettle. Dish on table on Psy- 
che’s left contains cold water. The hot 
water dish contains a piece of napkin 
which protrudes at each end to enable Wal- 
ter. to pull the wax out of the water with- 
out putting his fingers in it. These ar- 
rangement of the dishes and hot water were 
made in red light. After the light was 
out movements of dish could be heard on 
table and Walter said, ‘‘You do not mind 
if I move this about, do you?’’ He then 
added, ‘‘I feel I will have to correct you, 
it was the table moving and not the 
dishes.’> And, again speaking to Hope he 
said, “‘I will arrange the dishes myself -if 
they are not in the right position.’’ 

Snores of the psychic could be heard. 
from time to time. Walter says: ‘‘Sehil- 
ler, you never thought you would get a 
thumbprint in this room!’’ Sehiller said, 
“Oh, yes, I did.’? Whereupon Walter 
quoted Seripture about having faith like 
a grain of mustard seed. 

Walter said: ‘‘Put on the red light and 
have Woolley put his marked wax in the 
hot water dish.’’ During this time, in the 
red light, Captain Bennett had control of 
the right hand of Dr. Crandon and Lord 
Hope had Dr. Crandon’s left hand. Lady 
Barrett declared that her examination of 
Margery included mouth and pharynx. 
Walter adds: ‘‘She went clean down her 
throat, | saw her gag.’’ Walter: If these 
thumbprints are so easy to make, why 
doesn’t someone make them ?’’ 

9.50 P.M. (estimated 3 to 5 minutes after 
wax had been put in water) Walter says: 
‘“There’s a good one made, thank God for 
that!’’ 

Three people thanked Walter for the 
print. He assigns it to Dr. Woolley and 
adds: ‘‘ Eve, listen and you can hear some- 
thing tapping on one of the dishes.’’ And 
there was a sound as if something had 
dropped in one of the dishes. 

Under Walter’s instructions red light 
was turned on. Dr. Woolley resumed con- 
trol (of Dr. Crandon) and Captain Ben- 
nett and Hope both testified they had sueh 
a control. 

While Hope prepares for a second finger- 
print Captain Bennett has both Dr. Cran- 
don’s hands. Walter put another piece of 
wax in the hot water and Walter said, 
‘*Stir your stumps.”’ 
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Walter says: “‘At our next sitting, 
whether it be tomorrow or the next day, I 
will make a print of a lady who has died 
recently, not meaning a day, month or 
year necessarily. There will be found a 
print which has been taken before the 
death of this lady to compare with the 
print which I promise to provide and the 
knowledge of this will come through a sub- 
jective medium.’’ 

Walter now says: ‘‘This is a terrible 
piece of wax, three miles long, all doubled 
up.”’ 

After a few minutes Walter says: ‘‘ You 
better give this to Harry it’s a corker. 
[t looks like looping the loop. Put on the 
light, do not break it, Woolley, just be- 
eause it’s Harry’s.”’ (Meaning Mr. 
Price. ) 

Walter now orders them to prepare for 
another print. While Hope does this, Ben- 
nett controls both Dr. C’s hands. Walter 
said, ‘‘Good enough,’’ to Hope and 
whistles, both in semi-red light. Walter 
then adds: ‘‘Come on Woolley,’’ (speak- 
ing still in red light) and Dr. Woolley puts 
the third piece of wax in the hot water. 
Complete control of Dr. Crandon was re- 
sumed by Capt. Bennett. 

Walter says in effect to Dr. Woolley, 
this lady that I will bring at our next sit- 
ting may be only able to make us one 
print. I hope, Woolley, your identifying 
marks will be ample and I hope you will 
have some way of putting the print under 
a lock so that it may be preserved for iden- 
tification which we'll look for later. 

Walter called for additional hot water 
and it was done as ordered. Bennett as- 
suming control of Dr. Crandon at that 
time. Walter spoke several times during 
this period of red light. 

Walter speaking said, ‘‘Schiller, you’re 
going to be sent for soon by a medium, I 
cannot tell you by whom.’’ And then 
breaks out into the whistling of the ‘‘ Wed- 
ding March,’’ saying it is his theme-song. 

Walter says: “‘I have put the finished 
print into hot water instead of the cold 
and I'll have to roll it up and make a new 
one. Turn on the victrola and let us relax 
a bit. Personally, I’m nearly dead.”’ 

Dr. Woolley was shortly instructed to 
pick the third piece of wax from the cold 
water and did so, and Lord Charles Hope 
filled the hot water dish anew in red light, 


Bennett having control of Dr. Crandon. 
Walter told Hope to substitute a folded 
handkerchief for the bit of rag. Says he 
wants a smaller piece of cloth because he 
wants Dr. Woolley to break his piece of 
wax into two pieces. 

Walter seems to imply that the unknown 
lady is standing by, because he had more 
or less promised to help her come; but he 
corrects this by saying he had not prom- 
ised her. Anyhow it is better for her to 
sit first tonight than tomorrow night; then 
tomorrow night she can do a better job. 
Walter directs light to be put out and half 
piece of fresh wax to be put in dish by 
Woolley and this was so done. Walter says 
he wants a smaller piece of wax so that the 
visiting lady should not be messed up with 
a bigger piece, and he wanted the smaller 
cloth because it would carry the small wax. 

A piece of wax was heard to hit against 
the dish. Walter says: ‘‘put on the light 
and fill the hot water dish with boiling 
water’’ and he thinks he will try to allow 
the visiting lady to make a second attempt. 
He now thinks he is used to her vibration. 

Walter spoke during this period of red 
light several times. Control of Dr. Cran- 
don was carried on throughout. 

Walter observed, ‘‘There will be a hot 
time in the old town tonight.’’ 

Something was heard coming out of the 
water, and some noise as if it were hitting 
the table. 

Walter says the wax got rolled up in the 
handkerchief and it is ruined. He thinks 
this will do for practice. Walter says, this 
thing was all stuck up, but I am getting it 
somewhat unstuck. 

Walter says he has an apport for us, a 
wax thing in handkerchief all rolled up in 
a ball.* 

“After the sitting, Margery, in the presence of several 
people, (Dr. Woolley, Mrs. Brackenbury and Dr. Crandon 
tried with characteristic thrift, to retrieve the handkerchief 
which was rolled up with the wax. She did not succeed, 
hecause everyone and especially Dr. Woolley, cried out to 
her not to touch it. She may have put a finger or more 
on it. This piece of wax, which was left there over-night 
under orders, might well have Margery’s own print on it. 

If it has a Margéry fingerprint on it, it is of no im- 
portance because: 

(1) It was not a piece of wax which was a part of 
any experiment. 

(2) It was warm at the end of the sitting and would 
receive an impression from any one who touched it. 

(3) The conditions of the sitting of December 8th 
(where Woolley and Brown held the lashed hands through 
out the experiment) exclude the normal production of the 
prints. 


(4) Both of the “Walter” prints and also the “Old 
Lady” print show only the unique print desired. 
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Walter says everything must be left just 
as it is, dishes just as they are for tomor- 
row night. He says he has to stay here 
over night and keep things as they are. 

Waiter says he has not force enough to 
use the voice machine tonight. ‘‘I have 
not the force to kill a mosquito.’’ 

Walter says he thinks the lady’s prints 
are much more important than his finger- 
print, because a print to identify a lady 
is just what you are looking for. 

Walter orders a dim red light to let the 
medium out of her somnambulance. Time: 
11.10 P.M. 

Dr. Woolley says that when the medium 
came out of trance the adhesive tape and 
rope were examined and found to be intact, 
except that the tape on the right ankle 
appeared to have moved round about one- 
eighth of an inch from its original position. 

Lady Barrett examined the medium after 
the sitting and found everything as before. 

THIRD SITTING ATS. P. R., 
DECEMBER 8, 1929. 
EXAMINATION AND CONTROL OF 
THE MEDIUM 

Lady Barrett reports that she has made 
examination and search of Margery and her 
clothing with negative results. This exami- 
nation includes mouth, pharynx, nose and 
ears. The medium has on a one-piece gar- 
ment from neck to ankles with all the ori- 
fices sewed tight. MM. was lashed, hands, 
feet and body, in the way already deseribed 
in previous notes of this series. The pen- 
cil markings for identification and preci- 
sion were made by Dr. Woolley, Mr. Lam- 
bert and Dr. Brown. The knots which held 
the rope around the torso were covered 
with surgeon’s tape also, and _ penceil- 
marked. It should be noted that the hands 
are palm downwards, held by eight turns of 
the adhesive tape, so tightly that the rota- 
tion of the forearm and hand is impossible. 

THE SITTERS 

The sitters to left were: Dr. William 
Brown, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. de Crespigny, 
Mrs. Ashton-Jonson, Mr. Ashton-Jonson, 
Miss Merey Phillimore, Rev. C. Drayton 
Thomas, Mr. G. W. Lambert, Dr. Crandon 
and Lord Charles Hope. On the couch be- 
hind the cirele and directly back of Dr. 
Crandon were: Major C. H. Mowbray, 
Lady Barrett, and Dr. Woolley, Mrs. 
Brackenbury attending the gramophone. 
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Dr. Woolley proposed to assist in the con- 

trol of Dr. Crandon at critical moments. 

Dr. Woolley has in his possession an ample 

supply of dental wax, some of which is 

already marked for identification. 
EVENTS OF SITTING 

“Old Lady’? or ‘‘ Well-known European 

Lady’’ Print. 

Cirele joined hands at 9.10 P.M.; Walter 
came through at 9.12. Walter says he finds 
the tights to be different from those worn 
on previous nights. This, of course, was 
done in good faith, but Walter finds out 
that it makes a new condition and Dr. 
Crandon points out that it is well known 
that the production of teleplasmie rods is 
a birth process and, therefore, there is no 
reason to try to block that sort of process 
and adds that he should have been con- 
sulted in regard to this matter. Dr. Wool- 
ley records that he was in no wise aware 
of this change of underwear. Walter says: 
‘‘If we get a print, mind you, it may be a 
poor one.”’ 

Walter directs that later, when he so 
orders, Dr. Brown is to stand and put his 
right hand on the Medium’s left hand and 
similarly when ordered, Dr. Woolley is to 
stand and put his marked wax in a fresh 
dish of hot water and keep his (left) hand 
on the M’s (right) hand, thus, keeping 
tactual control of both hands in addition 
to all the lashings. Walter adds: ‘‘I want 
every minute item carried out. Do pre- 
cisely what I tell you. I want the table 
free because I am going to be on it and the 
(known European) lady will be in control 
and it may change all the conditions.’ 

Under orders from Walter, Mrs. Brack- 
enbury takes Dr. Crandon out of the room 
and stays there with him. As Mrs. Brack- 
enbury had to take Dr. Crandon out of the 
room, Lord Charles Hope attended to the 
gramophone. He _ dictates: ‘‘l’ moved 
across the room, restarted the gramophone 
and sat next to the note-taker putting both 
my hands on her arm.’’ Dr. Woolley dic- 
tates: ‘‘At Walter’s direction Dr. Cran- 
don and Mrs. Brackenbury left the séanee 
room. Dr. Woolley and Dr. Brown were 
instructed to stand one on each side of the 
medium, Dr. Woolley holding the M’s right 
hand with his left hand; Dr. Brown hold- 
ing M’s left hand with his right and the 
two adjoining their unoccupied hands as 
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far as possible away from the medium. 
Before doing this Dr. Woolley had put a 
piece of wax into the dish. 


After some time Dr. Brown was _ in- 
structed to lift the finished wax impression 
from the table by the side of the cold water 
dish. He lifted first a lump of wax which 
Walter said was the wrong impression. 
(This was the piece of wax which was 
rolled up with the piece of handkerchief 
the previous night, but was left on the 
table, as a part of the general instructions 
were not to remove anything of the previ- 
ous night.) Dr. Brown later found what 
was said to be the right impression on the 
table and handed it to Dr. Woolley, and 
both resumed their seats. Walter tells us 
that the first piece was spoiled owing to 
the water being too cold and that the piece 
which was handed out as to proper result 
was the second piece of wax, divided. 
(Dr. Woolley believes this word should be 
‘*provided.’’) Walter adds that the ‘‘old 
lady’’ made a pretty good print at that. 


Dr. Brown dictates: ‘‘Two or three ad- 
ditional facts that I observed while forming 
2 circle with Dr. Woolley and the two 
hands of the Medium: I distinctly heard 
sound of the splashing of the water just 
before Walter instructed me to pick up the 
impression. I felt around the cold water 
dish and found something wrapped up in 
a rag between me and the cold water dish 
and Dr. Woolley was told that that was not 
the right one. (This refers again to the 
rolled up wax and handkerchief of the pre- 
vious night.) I then followed around the 
dish again and discovered another impres- 
sion on the other side of the dish and 
handed this to Dr. Woolley.”’ 


After Walter had said that the Lady’s 
print was good, he directed everybody to 
leave the séance room except Lady Bar- 
rett and Mrs. Brackenbury. 


Lady Barrett said: ‘‘I found that the 
Medium’s clothes had not been torn 
through but remained as they were when 
put on.’’ (She then went into physiologi- 
cal details which may be found in the ar- 
chives of the American 8S. P. R. and in the 
private possession of Dr. Woolley.) Pro- 
fuse hemorrhage was taking place, and the 
hot water was bloody. 
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The sitters were gathered in the outer 
room, and in the white light the piece of 
wax in Dr. Woolley’s possession showed a 
good print, not a Walter print. This will 
be deseribed later. (Copies are in the pos- 
session of Sir Oliver Lodge, Dr. Woolley 
and Dr. Crandon.) ‘‘The wax carrying 
this print showed no blood on it, added 
Dr. Woolley, but since it came from the 
dish of water it might not have any blood.’’ 


Lady Barrett added: ‘‘I should like to 
say that Walter spoke in red light when I 
was examining.’’ The sitters now having 
assembled again, Walter says: ‘‘The fin- 
gerprint is the ‘‘lady’s.”’ 


Examination of the straps around the 
ankles and wrists of medium, and harness 
around the shoulders showed them all to be 
as they were at the beginning of the seance. 
This examination was made by Dr. Wool- 
ley, Dr. Brown and Mr. Lambert. 


Sitting closed at 10515 P. M. 


These notes were signed by: F. C. 8. 
Schiller, Charles Hope, E. N. Bennett, C. 
H. Mowbray, G. C. Ashton-Jonson, Ethel 
Ashton-Jonson, M. J. A. Hyde, Stanley 
De Brath, Rose Ch. de Crespigny, Florence 
EK. Barrett (with additional medical notes 
by herself), Barbara MeKenzie, Merey 
Phillimore, William Brown, C. Drayton 
Thomas, L. R. G. Crandon. V. J. Woolley 
made the following notes and signature: 


I have read through the typed notes of 
the Margery sittings held here on Dee. 6, 
7 and 8, 1929, and am of the opinion that, 
subject to the following corrections, they 
are an accurate report of what was dictated 
by me and others to the note taker at those 
sittings. (Mr. G. W. Lambert and Mrs. E. 
Dr. 


Brackenbury with 


Woolley.) 


sign and agree 


7th Dee. p. 1. 1, 12. for ‘medium’ read Dr. 
Crandon. 
for ‘Walter’ 


p. 5. 1, 6. read Dr. 


Crandon. 
8th Dee. p. 3. 1, 21. for ‘right’ read ‘left’. 
p. 4. 1, 14. for ‘divided’ read ‘ pro- 


vided 2 
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p. 6.1, 9. for ‘and’ read ‘until’ 
and 
1, 11. for ‘strap’ read ‘strap- 
ping’. 


(Signed) V. 

It is understood, in signing the notes, 
that each person only signs for the night 
that he was present. It is understood, 
further, that each signature is only to 
cover personal observations, that these 
notes were dictated openly, that every 
sitter had the privilege of interpolating 
any matters of fact. Signatures then only 
form a kind of attestation as to a running 
picture of what happened at the sittings 
and imply that anything not recorded was 
not observed by any one. 

In other words, the notes contain all the 
facts with no additions or omissions (ex- 
cepting typographical errors) in so far as 
they were observed by the sitters on each 
night. 


J. Woou.ey*,. 


Dr. Crandon is happy to declare that dur- 
ing this series of sittings, Margery and he 
received all cooperation, hospitality and 
courtesy from Dr. Woolley, Mrs. Bracken- 
bury and such members of the Couneil of 
the S. P. R. as were present. Our thanks 
are due also to Lord Charles Hope and to 
Major Mowbray who were tireless in their 
help. Finally, may we add that but for the 
devoted professional contribution of Lady 
Barrett, the sittings could never have been 
exempt from adverse scientific criticism. 


Dr. Woolley, in a letter referring to a 
forthcoming paper of his, was good enough 
to say: ‘‘I hope I have made it quite clear 
that our paper will be only a criticism of 
your method, and not at all of the bona 
fides of either you or the Psychie!’’ 


In Dr. Woolley’s separate notes, December 8th, p. 4. 1. 
14., it is the writer’s memory that the word ‘divided’ is 
correct and refers to the fact that Walter wanted the 
wax to be broken in two before the hot water, and 
meaning thus to identify the given piece with the given 
experiment, 

One observer says: “All the phenomena of telekinesis 
and cognition of objects in the dark could have been 
carried out by normal means under the conditions of 
control used. I have seen them so done.” 

As to this statement Dr. Crandon can only make a 
reservation of doubt and ask to be shown. 

The same observer says: “‘The impressing of the wax 
with any desired imprints could equally have been done 
by normal means if the stamp or die to be used could 
come in any way into the medium’s possession.” In 
other words, if she had a Rolls-Royce, she would be 
able to use it. Sut even this seemingly obvious state- 
ment of the critic is not true. Vide infra “Summary 
concerning thumb-prints, paragraph (5). Furthermore, 
if the “stamp or die’? was not found before or after by 
Lady Barrett, one might assume there was none, 


These three unofficial sittings at the 8S. 
P. R. Laboratory exemplify at least two 
categories of the Margery phenomena: 

(1) LEVITATIONS :— 

(a) Playing on xylophone with two 
hammers with whistled aria; 

(b) luminous tambourine (property of 
S. P. R.) rises about a foot above table; 
tambourine moves three or four feet in sev- 
eral directions ; 

(ec) luminous paper ring (doughnut) 
moves back and forth 2 feet; 

(d) doughnut from level of floor to level 
of table and then above table; doughnut in 
air on M’s right, then over to her left, down 
to floor behind Dr. Schiller, then behind 
him in the air; 

(e) tambourine on M’s right is played, 
then it is played on the floor behind the 
medium; Lord Charles Hope on the floor 
himself, observing it. 

(2) THUMB-PRINTS :— 

(a) Two characteristic and excellent 
‘*Walter’” thumb-prints were made under 
strict conditions of examination and search 
of medium before and after. They were 
made on wax from Dr. Woolley’s custody 
and the wax was identified by him after- 
wards. These prints are identical with the 
124 ** Walter’’ prints already made. (May 
17, 1924 to November 25, 1929.) 

(b) One good print, not that of Walter, 
but declared to be that of a lady who will 
later be identified. During this experiment 
Dr. Crandon was out of the room. This 
print is identical with one obtained in 
Boston, Nov. 25, 1929, 

SUMMARY CONCERNING 
THUMB-PRINTS 

The total experience of the Margery 
Group in the matter of thumb-prints may 
be summarized thus :— 

(1) 124 of the prints are of the same 
identical thumb, with only such differences 
as one would get in making normal prints, 
namely, from differences in pressure, in 
rolling, in temperature of thumb, wax and 
water. There are 17 other (stranger) 
prints. 

(2) The presence or absence of any sitter 
or group of sitters does not alter the type 
or nature of the prints obtained nor the ap- 
parent ease with which they are produced. 

(3) The prints, apparently, may be 
made in any locality. For example, at 
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Niagara Falls, N. Y., at Newton, Mass., at 
10 Lime St., Boston, Mass., at 353 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston, Mass., and at 8S. 
P. R., London. 


(4) The prints are not a function of the 
conditions of control. Thus, Margery may 
be lashed ankles, wrists and body in open 
cabinet with or without hands held; in 
gvlass cabinet, extremities and head lashed 
and hands outside portholes; or in a 
strange house with one sitter, and hands 
held. 

(5) The prints are not a function of any 
normal mould or model. Thus, they are 
never a print of any person present; an en- 
largement, 100 diameters, shows not the 
texture of any artificial material but only 
the perfect details of normal skin anatomy, 
namely, with sweat glands, oil ducts, ete. 


(6) The Walter print can be obtained 
through a medium other than Margery. 
Thus, it was made in Buffalo in the pres- 
ence of Hardwicke, the medium, under 
strictest control, both as to normal pro- 
duction and as to identified wax. 


(7) A different finger-print pattern can 
be obtained on request. Thus, see Dr. F. 
C. S. Schiller’s sittings in Boston. 


(8) A different finger-print pattern may 
be unexpectedly presented. See report of 
the ‘Old Lady’”’. 


(9) A deformed print of the Walter 
thumb may be obtained without prior no- 
tice, and a normal one may be obtained on 
another piece of wax later, and later still 
both deformed and normal prints on one 
piece of wax. See sitting of Dr. Schiller 
and Mr. Fife. 


(10) The same finger-print pattern can 
be obtained through two mediums widely 
separated (450 miles) within a short space 
of time (77 minutes). 


(11) Margery can be in her normal 
state of consciousness while Walter prints 
are being made through a distant medium. 

(12) Margery may be rigidly controlled 
while the Walter print is made in the ab- 
sence of any sitter. 


(13) Margery’s presence is not neces- 
sary to the production of a Walter thumb- 
print. 


(Detailed records of the experiments 
which cover the summary above may be 
found in Psychie Research, New York, 
from 1924 to January, 1930, inclusive. } 


The London experiments are satisfactory 
to the Margery Group. They were carried 
out before strangers in a strange country. 
Neither these conditions nor the alleged 
austerity of the S. P. R. Laboratory seemed 
to suppress the phenomena or the elf-like 
and sometimes rough humor of the Cana- 
dian *‘ Walter’’. 


The occurrence and supernormal quality 
of the physical phenomena are established. 
Real scientists who have studied them know 
that they oceur and are not explicable by 
normal means. <Any ‘‘scientist’’ who has 
not studied them and says ‘‘ They don’t oe- 
cur’’ is not worthy of the name. In fact, 
the only ‘‘scientists’’ who deny the oe- 
currence and supernormal character of the 
physical phenomena are those who have 
not had the seance-room experiences. 


No other science with so many data has 
ever waited so long without an attempt at 
evaluation. Seven years in the Margery 
circle, with its constant progress, makes 
further repetition of elementary experi- 
ments, such as those at SP. R., here re- 
ported, unnecessary. The hope of infra- 
red photography, the possibility of full 
form materialization, lead us on. Tele- 
pathie and eross-correspondence experi- 
ments have only just begun in this medium- 
ship and are full of possible future de- 
velopment. 


Finally, it seems now as if the ultimate 
achievement to be desired may be the re- 
production, in the seance-room, in three di- 
mensions, (that is to say, on wax) of prints 
of persons now living, who, ate mortem, 
leave in proper custody, their prints in two 
dimensions (that is to say, on paper), for 
post mortem comparison. 
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JEWS AND SPIRITUALISM 


By Louis MInsky 


URN ye not unto ghosts nor unto 

familiar spirits.’’ According to this 

biblical injunction the practice of 
spiritualism is expressly forbidden among 
Jews. Yet spiritualists are unanimous in 
acclaiming that the old Testament is a 
spiritualistie history, replete from cover to 
cover with spirit writing, materialization, 
spirit trances, dreams, tests and 
healing. When we speak of spiritualism 
we mean by it the manifestations and oper- 
ations of spiritual natures from the highest 
spirit God, to the lowest spirit—angel, dis- 
embodied man or devil. Dreams and 
which have copious mention 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Bible, have also been accepted as nothing 
but spiritual phenomena and must there- 
fore be put in this class. 

Aside from the theories of spiritualists 
as to what was or was not spirit com- 
munication we find a number of clear and 
specific instances of communion with spirits 
in the Old Testament. In the Book of 
Samuel we read how Saul desiring to know 
whether he would be successful in the war 
against the Philistines consulted a clair- 
voyant at Endor. He came to her by night 
and asked her to bring up from the spirit 
world the prophet Samuel so the Seer might 
advise him. She did so and said: ‘‘An old 
man cometh up and he is covered with a 
robe.’’ The prophet told him that he would 
lose the battle and that he and his sons 
would be killed. This would appear that 
the Witch of Endor was a medium who 
had the power of materializing the spirit 
and giving him the form in which he 
appeared during life. It is to be noted 
here that Josephus, the great Jewish his- 
torian subsequently gave credence to the 
genuineness of this phenomena by stating 
he believed ‘‘the spirit of Samuel was 
present, that the woman saw him, and that 
he conversed with Saul.”’ 

In Job IV 13-16 the perception of 
spiritual presence is perhaps more visibly 
deseribed than anywhere else in the whole 
world’s literature. It is expressly stated 


volces, 


VISIONS. 


there: ‘‘In thoughts from the visions of the 
night, when deep sleep falleth on men, fear 
came upon me, and trembling, which made 
all my bones shake. Then a spirit passed 
before my face. The hair of my flesh 
stood up. It stood still but I could not 
discern the form thereof; an image was 
before mine eyes. There was silence and 
[ heard a voice saying, ete.’’ 

Jacob’s dream which visualized the lad- 
der to heaven and Joseph’s revelation which 
eventually caused him to go forth to Egypt 
are said to be no less emphatic examples 
of spiritual manifestations. The dreams 
and visions experienced by Abraham, 
Moses, Noah, Elias and Solomon are also 
set forth as spiritual interpretations. In 
azekiel 2, 1, 2 we read: ‘‘And the spirit 
entered into me when he spake unto me 
and set me upon my feet and I heard that 
spake unto me.’ 

The spirits that appeared in Biblical 
days and those invoked by spiritualists of 
modern times form, of course, two different 
concepts of spiritualism. In olden times 
a spirit appeared as a ghost, an intangible 
being that came uncalled and left the 
affrighted spectator a subject of ridicule. 
The spirits were lawless and came as 


warnings or without purpose. Modern 
spiritualism came as reaction against 


materialism and the single idea which gave 
it birth about the middle of the nineteenth 
century was that ghosts or spirits were 
individualized entities subject to law. It 
is distinguished from the ancient concep- 
tion by its sweeping claim that all spiritual 
phenomena and the evolution and existence 
of spirits are by the operation of fixed and 
ascertainable laws. Old spiritualism is a 
continuity of miracles; a miraculous God 
and a spiritual existence maintained by fiat 
in defiance of the known order of the world. 

Professor William Barrett maintained 
that this very obfuscation and fright the 
spirits then produced was one of the logical 
reasons for the Biblical injunction against 
the practice of psychic communication. 
Seers and Prophets of the Old Testament 
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from Moses to Isaiah united in warning the 
people against any attempts to peer into 
or forecast the future or to meddle with 
psychic phenomena. Divination, witch- 
craft and sorcery were various methods 
of augury or of attempts to inflict injury 
on an enemy, veiled in a cloud of mystery 
to impress the beholder; and necromancy, 
or the attempt to hold communication with 
the dead, seems to have been resorted to for 
the same purpose. 


The practices were forbidden by the He- 
brew prophets irrespective of any question 
as to whether they were supposedly genuine 
or merely the produet of trickery or super- 
stition. They were prohibited not only or 
chiefly because they were the practice and 
part of the religion of the pagan nations 
around them but mainly because they 
tended to obseure the Divine idea, to 
weaken the supreme faith in, and reverent 
worship of, the Omnipotent Being. And 
the reason was obvious. With no knowl- 
edge of the great world order such as we 
now possess the intellectual and moral 
sense of the people would have only been 
confounded by these psychical phenomena. 
Still worse, a sense of spirit confusion 
would have ensued. Not only might the 
thought, the polities, the industry of the 
nation been hampered or paralyzed by 
viving heed to an oracle rather than to the 
dictates of reason, but the calm unwavering 
faith of the nation in an infinitely wise and 
righteous ruler of all might have been 
shaken. Instead of a Supreme Being above 
and beyond them, a motley crowd of pious, 
lying, vain or gibbering spirits might have 
peopled the unseen; and weariness, per- 
plexity and finally, despair, might have 
enervated and destroyed the nation. 


Professor Barrett’s views are given re- 
troactive albeit not too explicit support by 
Miamonides, the twelfth century Jewish 
philosopher. Miamonides rules, (based on 
Sanhedrin 65a,b.): ‘‘ What is the Ob Cult? 
Standing and burning a known incense, 
holding a myrtle rod . . . or taking a skull 
of a dead person and burning incense in 
it.... What is the Yiddeoni cult? 
Placing a bone from the bird Yiddoa in 
his mouth and burning incense . . . and 
all these are forms of idolatry... . What 
is ‘ inquirer of the dead ’? He who starves 
himself and sleeps in the cemetery so that 


a dead person may appear to him in a 
dream. a 

These practices were therefore forbidden 
because they were idolatrous and if they 
had been allowed they would have obscured 
the Divine Being. 

Jewish psychic research workers such as 
there are today put forth that the prophets 
themselves were persons who were able to 
respond to psychic influenee and inspira- 
tion. It is recorded that the Angel of the 
Lord appeared in various places and it is 
found that wherever it was mentioned, the 
Angel was recorded as appearing in the 
form of a human being, giving guidance 
and wisdom from extended knowledge. If 
such be the case Moses was obviously an 
excellent psychic. The whole story of his 
life, then teemed with psychic happenings. 

The Bible, however, places a strict pro- 
hibition on consulting a spirit or inquiring 
of the dead. Under such circumstances, 
one may well ask: Can Jews meddle with 
spiritualism? If this question were to be 
determined by American Jews, there would 
be little hesitancy over its solution, for, 
out of the heterogeneity of American Ju- 
daism there have sprung up cults, sects and 
creeds which are ever ready to embrace a 
more modern and progressive faith, com- 
bining Judaism with science and mysticism. 
American Jews, except perhaps the strictly 
orthodox group, would quickly rally to the 
side of the spiritualists. But amongst 
English Jewry, which is_ consistently 
orthodox and fiducial to all the laws and 
concepts of the Old Testament and the Tal- 
mud, the problem of whether psychic 
research is within the Jewish law and if it 
does not constitute a neologism in itself, 
has been waxing strong within the past 
two years. 

About. two years ago, in line with the 
intense interest psychic research was 
creating among the English public, British 
Jews began to look about and consider 
whether, since the bible days, the Jews had 
not been negligent in a practice that had 
ostensibly been given a great deal of 
mention in the Bible. Interest in the study 
of psychie communication began to mount 
considerably and soon the Jewish public 
of Great Britain was engaged in one tre- 
mendous controversy: Could Jews practice 
psychie research without becoming here- 
ties? About a year ago the Jewish Society 
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for Psychie Research was formed in London 
and apparently this settled the controversy. 
In other words psychic research was found 
to be within the Talmudic laws. The 
practice of spirit investigation was vin- 
dicated on the ground that it is a scien- 
tific research and not a creed, faith or 
religion. For to deny the existence of 
psychic phenomena, it was maintained, was 
equivalent to denying electro-magnetism. 
Protagonists of the Society contended that 
the formation of such a body was as harm- 
less as would be the forming of a Jewish 
Wireless Society. The Opposition, how- 
ever, declared that the practice of psychie 
research was not in accordance with the 
Jewish faith and furthermore, it was stated, 
that the Jewish Bible in no place speaks 
at all of the resurrection of the body, and 
therefore that immortality of the soul is not 
part of the Jewish belief. These statements 
[ will discuss in due course. 

An investigation of Jewish law reveals 
no prohibition against study and research 
for scientific purposes. The Talmud, com- 
menting on the verse: ‘‘Thou shalt not 
learn to do after the abominations of these 
nations.’’ remarks: ‘‘Thou shalt not 
learn to do but thou mayest understand.’’ 
The great exegete and Bible commentator, 
Obadiah Ben Sphorno (1475-1515) 
writes: “‘Seek them not out (ghosts and 
spirits) to be defiled by them, but thou 
mayest seek them out to know their charac- 
ter”? 

But a fierce controversy has been raging 
to determine whether it is part of the 
Jewish faith to believe in the immortality 
of the soul. The Jews have always held 
this belief. All ancient peoples, the Chal- 
deans, the Egyptians, the Persians and the 
Hebrews thus believed?. Then shall the 
dust return unto the earth as it was; and 
the spirit shall return unto God who gave 
it.’ Eeeclesiastes says. Only one Jewish 
sect, the Sadducees, denied the resurrection. 

Jewish Kabbalists and mystics believed 
in the transmigration of souls—though 
this belief was not accepted by all. The 
belief in the immortality of the soul, how- 
ever, obtained a wider acceptance. 

Miamonides held that after the dissolu- 
tion of the body, the soul continues in exist- 


7 Cfi.: Psalm 146 “When the breath of man _ goeth 
forth, he returneth again to his earth and then all his 
thoughts perish.”” [Ed.] 


ence by itself until such a time when it 
shall be the will of the creator to bring 
about a resurrection of the dead, when the 
soul will return to the body and there will 
be another life. After a long life the body 
will die again and the soul will then enter 
into immortal life, where there will be no 
eating and drinking and no earthly 
pleasures but an enjoyment of the Divine 
presence. Morris Joseph, an eminent 
Jewish Divine, writes that the doctrine of 
immortality of the soul is an integral part 
of the Jewish creed, in fact, a necessary 
ingredient of every other consistent re- 
ligious creed, following as the logical sequel 
to the very belief in God. 

Can the soul exist by itself after the dis- 
solution of the body, or has it no separate 
existence? Is the relation of the soul to 
the body like that of music to the harp, or 
is the soul like a phonograph record which 
has impressed upon it for all time the voice 
of a person long dead? Is the body merely 
a garment which the soul discards when the 
varment has become frayed and tattered? 
The modern Jewish view on these theories 
is best exemplified by Rabbi Dr. A. E. Sil- 
verstone M.A. an English minister. 

According to Rabbi Silverstone there can 
be no doubt that there is a parallelism or 
interaction between body and soul. Psy- 
chical phenomena such as pity, fear and 
anger, have their corresponding physical 
manifestations. Pity may produce tears; 
fear may cause the hair to stand on end or 
produce dryness in the mouth; anger will 
sometimes make the blood rise to the head. 
[t is not the tears that produce pity, or the 
red face that produces anger. The psy- 
chical processes that go on in the mind give 
rise to certain physical vibrations in the 
brain. It is the mind, or if you will, the 
soul, says Rabbi Silverstone, that is the die- 
tator. Can the dictator continue to exist in 
some way without a body to dictate to? 
Are psychical phenomena conceivable with- 
out corresponding physical manifestations? 

Dr. Silverstone holds it is rash for some 
scientists to presume that when the body 
perishes the soul, too, is determined—that 
it cannot continue without the body. 
Chemistry teaches that matter is indestrue- 
tible ; nothing is lost. A paper burnt is not 
lost ; it merely assumes another form. What 
foundation is there for assuming that the 
soulstuff is lost? If we believe in God, we 
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believe in a Beneficent Father who desires 
the welfare of all his children. We believe 
that God has placed us here to aim at Good- 
ness. It is impossible to achieve complete 
goodness in this life. The greatest saints, 
the most pious divines, have all fallen far 
short of absolute goodness. Within the 
limitations of this existence it is impossible 
for anyone to attain complete goodness. 
Does not then our belief in a just and 
benevolent God demand that more and bet- 
ter opportunities be afforded for this 
absolute goodness to be attained? This 
postulates immortality for the soul—a 
fuller life beyond the brief span here. 
Thus, Rabbi Silverstone concedes with 
Morris Joseph that belief in life after death 
is part and parcel of the very belief in God 
itself. He maintains that there need be 
no undue qualms among Jews as to the 
permissibility of interesting oneself in the 
investigation of spiritualistic phenomena. 
If Rabbi Silverstone were a Liberal or 
Reform Jew, I do not doubt that he would 
not stop at advocating merely psychic in- 
vestigation but would call upon his follow- 
ers to practice psychic communication. As 
[ mentioned previously there are many sec- 
tions of Jews in America, notably the sc- 
called Reformed Jews, who have east off 
the archaic traditions of the Bible and have 
attempted to live up to a modern, living 
faith that conforms with the times. Many 
of these Jews recognize that conditions in 
Biblical times were at times quite primitive 
and they have disregarded what to them is 
antediluvian and obsolete among the an- 
cient laws. For example, they do not 


strictly keep the dietary laws which Moses 
so forcibly stressed: for with the advent of 
modern refrigeration, most of the evils af- 
feeting the food of ancient days have been 
eliminated. Reform Judaism purports to 
represent an up-to-date Jewish faith that 
combines science with the scriptures. Sueh 
Jews would evidently encompass Professor 
Barrett’s viewpoint that without the great 
world order we have today; the Jews of 
Bible times would have been flustered and 
obfuseated if spiritualism had flourished. 
Spiritualism today is aecepted as part of 
the Christian faith without obscuring the 
Divinity of their Christ. There is no reason 
why spiritualism cannot be practiced by 
Reform and Liberal Jews without imping- 
ing upon their sacred beliefs. 

The Jewish Society for Psychic Research 
is well patronized by English Jews. I re- 
member the elation of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle when the Society was first organized 
and how he praised them for resuscitating a 
belief that had been held by their fore- 
fathers in the days of -the Bible. The 
Society, | venture to say, will soon become 
a live foree in British spiritualistie life, 
for none can deter the mystical spirit that 
has permeated the Jew throughout the ages. 
Unhappily American Jews have not as yet 
delved into the potentialities of psychie re- 
search. But that may be traced to the 
innate disparity between the English and 
the American Jew. One is spiritual, the 
other decidedly material in makeup. There 
is, however a wide field for the spirit- 
ualistic philosophy among the Reform Jews 
of the United States. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
IN A PSYCHOPATHIC WARD 


By Frep E. EAstapure 


T WAS my rare opportunity while in 
Philadelphia to have a few first hand 
experiences as a mental nurse. I never 

did aspire to have anything to do with 
mental defectives, but it just seemed that 
circumstances led me irresistibly in this 
direction, and being a psychologist I was 
rewarded by many gratifying verifications. 
[t is true that I saw at times dismal clouds 
on the horizon of my soul but the sad re- 
fleetions had a silver lining about them 
inasmuch as they seemed to reinforce my 
previous philosophy. While at Harvard 
[ had the pleasure of listening to Professor 
Wm. MeDougall’s lectures on Abnormal 
Psychology, but now I had occasion to ob- 
serve for myself conerete instances. 

It is hoped that the reader may care to 
know something of the typical cases which 
were to be observed in the Psychopathic 
Institution in which I worked. After citing 
a few of these cases, I shall endeavor to 
add in conclusion a few suggestive remarks 
of consequence to anyone interested in the 
obscurer facts of psychology. 

1. A certain man was a victim of the 
catatonic type of mental disorder. His 
mind seemed to be stampeded so that he 
would not answer when he was asked a 
question. He would stand for hours, some- 
times only on one foot, without moving 
from the spot. His physical frame was 
slim and almost frail, giving the appear- 
ance of physical weakness. Yet, contrary 
to anticipation, one would find him demon- 
strating extraordinary strength, not only 
by standing for a long time without ap- 
parent fatigue, but in the breaking of a 
table or a chair. Since the manifestation 
of physical strength was quite above the 
line of the normal or ordinary, the phe- 
nomenon can hardly be explained except 
with reference to the psychical realm. In 
this ease, as in most of the other victims, 
there is a recurring tendency to self-vio- 
lence and even suicidal action. 

2. A more striking case of strength 
combined with destructive tendeney was 
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found in a certain young man ealled M. 
It was said that he possessed the physical 
competency of five others. He had to be 
locked in a room by himself, without 
clothes and without any conveniences of 
any sort, as he would destroy everything 
about him. Unlike the first case, who 
would not utter words, Mr. M. was very 
prolific in words and was extremely witty 
and resourceful in verbal reaction, so that 
one might say that the possession of evil 
intentions was accompanied with increased 
physical and mental expressions. The only 
way one could calm his raging manners, 
was either to leave him to himself or to 
address him in stern and yet kindly terms 

3. Another man whose name was B. 
presented a distinctive case. He was ap- 
parently under the inescapable impression 
that he had forged checks for Rockefeller 
and Carnegie, and that as a result he had 
been brought to this Psycho-pathic insti- 
tution. I could converse with him on any 
subject, and I found him perfectly rational 
or rather intelligent. I would get on very 
well with him until I came to the alleged 
prepossessed idea, and then it became ut- 
terly impossible to go any further and I 
felt confronted with a blank wall. More- 
over, I discovered that any reference 
to the cause of his predicament made him 
only more rebellent. I asked him if he 
had some written evidence for his belief, 
but at this point he evaded me or would 
not listen to me. While he did not attempt 
to justify himself, he seemed to be con- 
vineed within himself of adequate grounds, 
very much in the manner of one who is 
under the dominance of absolute certainty 
derived from an independent sphere. He 
would walk up and down the halls all night, 
and one might wonder how he could have 
the physical endurance without vital en- 
ergy being communicated from an invisible 
source of existence. 

4. There was one ease which I would 
emphasize on account of the absence of any 
physical cause for the patient’s com- 
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plaint. He was suffering from a constant 
pain, which he said was localized in his 
mouth and on his tongue. Yet medical or 
surgical examination showed no evidence 
of a physical basis for the pain. He would 
rontinue his moaning and uttering words 
of intense suffering until he would have to 
be spoken to by the nurses to exercise con- 
straint in the interest of others. When he 
was told that it was merely his imagination 
which caused his pain, he would become 
very resentful and would reply that it was 
not the imagination but the reality. It 
seems that what people commonly call 
imagination, may be more real than what 
constitutes the material order of things. 

5. A eertain man, R. of the age of 
twenty-eight was suffering from the in- 
fliction of an uneonquerable regret that he 
had forfeited the opportunity of suecess 
in life. He was so sensitive to this idea 
that he did not think that his existence 
on this planet was worth while. Again he 
could not even escape the recurrence of 
this morbid reflection, for, as he said, no 
matter what he sets out to give attention 
to or think about, he soon finds himself 
drawn back to the vortex of the same un- 
bearable thought. 

When he first saw me, he asked if I was 
a psychologist, and when I told him that 
[ was very much interested in quali- 
tative psychology, and had formerly stud- 
ied it at Harvard, and that subsequently 
[ had taught this subject in college, he 
replied that he perceived it at once and 
that he would like to reveal his case to me. 

In short, he said that he had been given 
a good opportunity to study the legal pro- 
fession and to secure a general education, 
but when it came to him, he did not realize 
his chance, and as a result he allowed 
himself to be attracted by social allure- 
ments of a pleasurable order. In course of 
time, he found himself involved in a va- 
riety of initiations and social activities 
from which he could not extricate himself. 
This continued to a point where he had 
lost control and mastery of himself, and 
when he thought of his previous oppor- 
tunity and outlook, the awareness of his 
plight came to him with a shock which 
was too much for his equilibrium. 

I tried to make him see that his life 
career was not behind but ahead of him, I 
also employing the argument which I be- 


lieved to be a valid one, namely that if one 
can arrive at the determination of mind 
and heart to make the most of his oppor- 
tunities in the future, the regrettable 
events in the past will be overcome as re- 
gards their influence upon the life of that 
individual, and the resources will have 
overbalaneed the liabilities on the ledger 
book of his soul. 

He remained in the hospital only about 
a week later when he returned home, but 
whether I have anything to my eredit in 
this connection, I do not know. 

6. It might also be noted that in the 
special room of the convalescent cases, 
there were distinguished lawyers, doctors, 
and educators. There seemed to be one 
common manifestation of interest among 
them all, and this was the general quest 
for the more durable things in life. One 
inmate, a doctor, said that nearly all in 
this room were concerned with truth and 
religion. This I found to be the charac- 
teristic ease, for I was addressed with the 
profoundest questions, such for instance 
as, what constitutes the most noble pur- 
suit worthy of man, and what is the pur- 
pose of man’s existence on this earth. 

There seems to be certain conclusions 
which may be induced from the foregoing 
observations. At any rate I shall venture 
a few as tentative for the reader’s con- 
sideration. 

In the first place, the therapeutic ap- 
proach to the remedy of mental illness, is 
the application of the laws peculiar to the 
mind. One might suppose that the physical 
surroundings are of prime importance, but 
it must not be forgotten that the cases 
cited above are mainly of mental or psy- 
chieal nature and not physical. That is, 
diagnosis by a physician would indicate 
that the patient has no physical difficulty 
whatever, although he would complain of 
pain as vivid and real. Then, too, the 
only treatment which is effective is that 
of a suggestive nature or direct appeal to 
the attitude and state of mind. No amount 
of physical comfort to redress the grievance 
will prove successful, and in fact the re- 
sults of such effort are often just the re- 
verse. There must be a distinctive means, 
such as rationalization, sublimation, or ap- 
peal to a new interest, together with an 
imperative disqualification of an inhibitory 
notion. 
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A characteristic feature of insanity may 
be noted as one of proclivity to self-vio- 


lence. This is sometimes intimated by the 
manner of speech or conversation which is 
indicative of suicidal ideas arising from 
despair regarding life in general. In this 
connection it may be added that the pos- 
session of evil thoughts is accompanied by 
the manifestation of inereased strength, 
which could be said to have its source in 
an activity of a psychical order. If this 
relation obtains between evil ideas and the 
corresponding expression, it appears that 
a similar relation also exists between the 
good intentions and the capacity for their 
execution. In fact, I believe, there is 
greater power behind good intentions than 
behind the evil, a statement which, if true, 
will serve as a ground for optimism re- 
gvarding future civilization. 

Since the patient of insanity does not 
have a physical foundation for his pain, 
sufferings, or evil tendeney, it may be said 
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that the cause is of an unconscious nature. 
He may imagine that the complaint has 
a physical basis, but the sense of reality 
which he alleges, may just as well be at- 
tributed to an unconscious force of a psy- 
chical nature, and this is not only hypothe- 
tical but even necessary, as the absence of 
any material cause can be shown by a phy- 
sical examination. 


Inasmuch as true psychology must be 
based on a true metaphysics, it might be 
said upon further reflection that man lives 
in two worlds, one of which is material or 
physical, and the other of which may be 
called immaterial or psyehieal. By virtue 
of the physical self, man partakes of the 
former, but by virtue of his higher self 
called the soul, he shares in the latter as 
a kingdom of which he is also a denizen. 
This general point of view is in harmony 
with purposive psychology and idealistic 
philosophy. 








EXPERIMENTAL SITTINGS WITH 


RUDI SCHNEIDER IN LONDON 
Part VII. 


By Harry Price 


OBSERVATIONS BY PROFESSOR 
A. F. C, PoLuArp 


Professor A. F. C. Pollard of the Imper- 
ial College of Seience and Technology, 
South Kensington, attended nine séances 
with Rudi Schneider, and Mrs. Pollard was 
present on five oeceasions. Both the Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Pollard controlled the 
medium at various times and once Professor 
Pollard accompanied Lord Charles Hope 
into the cabinet while the manifestations 
were taking place outside. 


In a letter (dated January 23rd, 1930) 
in which he congratulates himself upon be- 
ing one of the ‘‘fortunate individuals’”’ 
who were invited to attend the experiments 
he admits that, ‘‘like everyone else con- 
cerned I certainly cannot account for the 
apparent phenomena which I witnessed 
through the agency of Rudi’s mediumship 
and found intriguing.’’ 


Professor Pollard rightly contends that 
in mediumistic phenomena ‘‘research is 
badly needed unhampered by the very evi- 
dent prejudice and suspicion under which 
present experience labours owing to the 
many cases of trickery which from time 
to time have been thrust upon the public.’ 
He congratulates us upon our ‘‘thorough 
organization at these sessions’” and upon 
our ‘ingenious method as a first attempt at 
really adequate electrical control’’ of the 
medium and sitters. 

Professor Pollard has perused the dicta- 
phonic protocol of the last séanee (January 
20th, 1930) and has made the following 
amplifications : 

“At 11.05 the hand bell, after having 
been picked up by the terminal and rung 
in midair, was dropped on to Mrs. Pol- 
lard’s lap. He states that it then dropped 
or rolled on to the floor near her feet. 


‘The protocol records that during the 
same period Professor Pollard, after re- 


moving the control gloves, held the basket 
‘about one foot’ away from the cabinet 
opening, when ‘something had pushed into 
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it.’ But it appears that the Professor held 
it two feet away from the curtains so, ac- 
cording to Professor Pollard, the pseudopod 
came out of the cabinet rather farther than 
we imagined. The Professor thinks that 
it may have been one of the curtains that 
was bunched up and pushed into the bas- 
ket. If so, this was a very remarkable phe- 
nomenon. 

“Turing the same period, the protocol 
records: ‘She (Olga) says the Professor is 
not to pull hard.’ Professor Pollard alters 
the end of this sentence to “not to pull too 
hard,’ *’ 


Also, between 11.05 and 11.37, during the * 


period when the pseudopod or ‘soft paw”’ 
emerged from the cabinet, Professor Pol- 
lard states that the ‘‘paw’’ tapped the sec- 
ond and third fingers of his right hand. 
(It will be remembered that he had _ re- 
moved his gloves. He asked Olga to grip 
his finger or hand The Professor states 
that when he stretched out his hand to- 
wards the curtains he could not reach them 
‘‘on account of the table.”’ But I rather 
think the reason was because the entire cir- 
cle was farther away fro mthe cabinet than 
usual, 

Professor Pollard in his observations on 
the last amazing séance emphasizes the fact 
that the handkerchief (period 12.03— 
12.40) was ‘‘snatched towards the cabinet 
opening.”” I have only to-day (January 
25th) reeeived the Professor’s communica- 
tion but it confirms my impression of the 
disappearance of the handkerchief. In my 
notes (written on January 21st) of this 
21st the reader will see that I 
described it as being shot towards the eabi- 
net with a sharp jerk. 

In the amusing tug-of-war with the hand- 
kerchief (period 12.03 to 12.40) Professor 
Pollard (who was holding it) says that the 
handkerchief ‘‘is pulled into a horizontal 
position by lowest corner, pointed to eabi- 
net opening and gently tugged several 
times.”’ 

In a final note to the protocol of the 
21st séance Professor Pollard adds: ‘‘Pro- 
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fessor says that he feels sure that some- 
thing behind the curtain on left (a e. 
farthest away from the medium) pushed 
the curtains outwards and his finger tips 
contacted with curtain surface. Professor 
also under impression that when basket 
taken from his hands the ‘something 
pushed into it’ was part of the curtain on 
left or right.’’ 

This last observation by Professor Pol- 
lard is most interesting as it confirms what 
we have occasionally seen, viz. a teleplas- 
mic mass tnside the cabinet. 


LETTER FROM 
LorpD CHARLES Hope 
Member of Council, National Laboratory 
of Psychical Research. ) 
264 North Audley St., 
London, W. I. 


January 16th, 1930. 


Dear Mr. Price, 


| was present at seventeen ‘‘sittings’’ out 
of the twenty-one held with Mr. Rudi 
Schneider at the National Laboratory of 
Psvchical Research in November and De- 
cember, 1929, and January, 1930 and have 
pleasure in stating that to the best of my 
knowledge genuine ‘‘phenomena’’ of a 
supernormal nature were produced by that 
medium. I will state, as briefly as is pos- 
sible under the circumstances, my reasons 
for coming to that conclusion. It is in- 
conceivable to me, knowing the conditions 
under which these experiments were held, 
that the medium could have either intro- 
duced an accomplice into the room or con- 
tinued himself in any way to produce the 
observed ‘‘phenomena’’ by normal means. 
On the occasions when I searched the me- 
dium before the sittings were held I never 
found anything of a suspicious nature nor 
do I think it possible that by introducing 
anything into the séance room he could 
have, under the system of control, con- 
trived to fake the phenomena. 

It is clear that if the said phenomena 
were fraudently produced they must have 
been so produced either by the medium 
alone or in conjunction with the officials of 
the Laboratory or the sitters (members of 


the Laboratcry or visitors). Some members 
and visitors sat on several occasions but 
none sat at every sitting or anything ap- 
proaching that number. Owing to the 
electrie control which supplemented ordi- 
nary hand control and suceessfully immo- 
bilized their feet it would seem impossible 
for any sitter to have produced any of the 
phenomena observed unless in collaboration 
with the sitters on either side of him and 
even so it would have been exceedingly 
difficult for him to have freed himself 
from the electric control without arousing 
the suspicions of the other to have fraud- 
ently achieved the phenomena people pres- 
ent. For the medium himself he would 
have had, with the connivance of the con- 
troller, to have freed himself from the 
eleetrie control and by means of a reach- 
ing rod or grapple moved the objects ar- 
ranged before the join of the ‘‘cabinet’’ 
curtains some feet away from his chair, and 
in some instances have taken off his gloves 
and overshoes, gone behind the eurtains and 
held out either his own or an imitation 
hand under the red light; then, returning 
to his chair, have donned his gloves and 
overshoes, all the while making the electric 
control register correctly. 

Even accepting the acquiescence of the 
controller as a possibility, the second con- 
troller, whose right hand was placed over 
the hands of the medium and controller, 
must be taken into consideration in any hy- 
pothesis of fraud. 

No, our second controller must be in it 
too. Rudi Schneider, however, in trance, 
breathes in a very peculiar manner (in- 
deed very like a bicycle tyre being inflated ) 
and by that means is easily located even in 
complete darkness, so the controller must 
take up his breathing for him, while the 
medium is creeping behind the curtains, 
and somehow contrive to carry on a conver- 
sation at the same time. Another difficulty 
to contend with, in any theory of fraud, is 
that the medium in a trance (as ‘‘Olga’’) 
speaks on occasions in a whisper and some- 
times phenomena have been occurring 
simultaneously with these whispered com- 
ments, so the controller, while in the role 
of accomplice to the medium, must be able 
to add whispers in German to his other ae- 
complishments. 

The controller himself, to fake ‘‘ phe- 
nomena,’’ must free a hand to produce, by 
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means of a reaching rod, even the smallest 
shake of the thick curtains and this, while 
the medium holds his metal glove against 
his own to keep the electrie control work- 
ing, could hardly be done without the 
knowledge of the second controller. 

The second controller, himself, who pass- 
es his right hand under the left hand of 
the controller and places it on his and the 
medium’s hands, is the only sitter who has 
a limb free from both electrie circuits; but 
there again it would be almost impossible 
for him to remove his hand with the knowl- 
edge of the controller and to leave his chair 
without the sitter on his left (whose right 
hand clasps his left) being aware of the 
fact, would be quite impossible. 

Another position which might be thought 
handy for an accomplice is the opposite end 
of the semicirele of sitters. From personal 
experience, having been there on several 
occasions, | can assure our hypothetical 
critics it would be exceedingly difficult, 
even with the help of the sitter next in the 
line, to free oneself from the gloves and 
overshoes without breaking the electric 
cireuit and succeed in entering the ‘‘eabi- 
net’’ without arousing the suspicions of 
the other sitters. The almost incessant con- 
versation, which ‘‘Olga’’ usually demands 
and which quite naturally has been eriti- 
cised as a possible cioak for fraud, would 
in this case make it much harder for any 
sitter to achieve fraudulent phenomena, as 
failure to take part in the conversation 
would soon be noticed by the other sitters. 

Under the heading of ‘‘possible accom- 
plices’’ I will now consider the Secretary, 
Miss Kaye. In several newspaper accounts 
of these sittings, the question has been 
raised why Miss Kaye was allowed to roam 
about the room while all the others present, 
including the medium, were tied and held. 
L consider that this objection was answered 
before it was raised, as at the first sitting of 
the series, vou will remember, I requested 
Miss Kaye to place her hands on my 
shoulders while phenomena were occurring. 
This she did and I then asked her to place 
her hands on the shoulders of another sitter 
in case, owing to my connection with the 
Laboratory, this might not be considered 
a sufficiently good guarantee. 

Later, she also wore luminous armlets 
and after the first few sittings a thick white 
transparent curtain was fixed right across 


the room stretching from the ceiling to the 
floor as deseribed elsewhere in vour report. 
This curtain made it impossible for Miss 
Kave to reach the medium or sitters with- 
out first opening the entrance flap on which 
bells had been hung. Her position behind 
the curtain could be located by the lumin- 
ous armlets. The reasons for her presence 
in the room at all were valid. It was neces- 
sary for her to note the sequence and na- 
ture of the phenomena as they oceurred by 
speaking into a dictaphone, and from time 
to time to approach as near as possible to 
the medium, listen to ‘‘ Olga’s 


* whispered 
remarks and reply to them. 


No other person attending the sittings 
regularly had any considerable knowledge 
ot German and ‘*Olga,’’ as the intelligence 
directing the production of phenomena, 
considered either as a ‘‘spirit’’ or trance 
personality, could not be ignored if the 
best results were to be obtained: Miss 
Kaye's presence, therefore, could not be 
dispensed with. 

She had, also, at all the earlier sittings, 
to work the gramophone. This difficulty, 
no doubt, could have been overcome by the 
use of an automatic electric gramophone, 
but up to now, I understand, no one has 
donated one of those expensive instruments 
to the Laboratory. The dictaphone and 
gramophone could have been placed close 
behind the medium, thus obviating the ne- 
cessity for movement on the part of Miss 
Kaye, but these would have completely 
blocked the only door. It. seems hardly 
necessary to suggest in detail the elaborate 
machinery needed—by means of pulleys, 
ete.—for the production of the range of 
different phenomena observed. (Behind 
the scenes at a puppet show would be the 
best simile I can think of and the strings 
would have to be nearly as strong as the 
wires used to enable Prima Donnas to dis- 
port themselves as Rhine Maidens. ) 

| was anxious, however, to show that Miss 
Kave was unconnected with the results be- 
ing obtained and so at a sitting when you 
were absent I asked her to take her place 
among the sitters and under those econdi- 
tions satisfactory phenomena were pro- 
duced. 


None of the other sitters was con- 
nected in any way with the management 
of the Laboratory and they were all person- 
ally well known to me. 
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The eleetrie control has been criticised 
as being worthless as a safeguard against 
fraud and objectional because it hinders 


investigators from investigating. This con- 
trol could, no doubt, be elaborated so as to 
preclude either medium or sitters from be- 
ing able to free themselves without outside 
assistant, but that would surely render it 
clumsy and dilatory. As regards the see- 
ond objection it must be remembered that 
the electric control is additional and sup- 
plementary to ordinary hand control and 
merely insures correct behavior on the part 
of the sitters, a factor which may have no 
small psychological value in the produe- 
tion of good phenomena by a medium 

The only valid objection to this system 
is, | consider, the possibility it might, by 
drawing the eves of the observers to the 
registering lamps, divert their attention 
from the business on hand. This difficulty, 
however, has been overcome on many OcCa- 
sions by one sitter looking at the lamps 
while the neighbor observes the phenom- 
ena. 

[ do not intend to diseuss in detail the 
various phenomena observed at all the dif- 
ferent sittings. You have already done 
that in sufficient detail. I will, therefore, 
content myself by describing the chief phe- 
nomena I myself witnessed most clearly 
and the sittings from which you were 
absent. 

The sitting of December 19th was the last 
of a series of six from which had been ex- 
cluded all sitters except those specially in- 
terested in the question of the ‘‘phenom- 
ena’’ from a purely scientific standpoint. 
[It was the first sitting from which you 
were absent but the third at which the 
medium was controlled by Professor Pol- 
lard. 

To insure that the medium should have 
time to get ‘‘acclimatised’’ to him Profes- 
sor Pollard had previously sat next to you 
while you were controlling and then con- 
trolled himself with you as second control- 
ler. Later, you sat still further away and 
finally absented yourself altogether. 

In this way the danger was obviated of 
a repetition of a new controller, (as in the 
case of Dr. William Brown,) apparently 
upsetting the entranced medium and so in- 
hibiting the flaw of phenomena. Why such 
a sympathetic and appreciative controller 
as Dr. Brown should have made things dif- 
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ficult for ‘‘Olga’’ is not clear but probably 
his propinquity was linked up in the medi- 
um’s mind with the blank sitting in prog- 
ress and for the time being the only plan 
was to aequiesce in ‘‘Olga’s preferences 
and substitute another controller at the 
earliest opportunity. Fortunately, we had 
sufficient time at our disposal to make the 
change a gradual one, to duplicate the re- 
sults obtained when you were controlling 
the medium and thus to meet possible criti- 
cisms on that score. It is to be regretted, 
however, when later on satisfactory results 
had been obtained with other controllers 
and **‘ Olga’’ had been persuaded to lift her 
ban from Dr. Brown, that, although anx- 
ious to do so, he was unable to attend an- 
other sitting before the departure of the 
medium from England. 

At the sitting of December 19th, with the 
exception of Mr. A. Egerton, all present 
had already had previous experience, of 
these experiments. It seems to me possible 
that the inclusion of a new and sceptical 
sitter may have unfavorably influenced the 
result of the sitting. ‘‘Phenomena’’ were 
certainly a long time in occurring but even- 
tually the ‘‘cabinet’’ curtains moved con- 
siderably on two occasions and the small 
table, on which had been placed the lumi- 
nous basket, moved noisily towards the sit- 
ters and later the curtains flew out in the 
same direction. 

On December 20th, at the end of the pre- 
liminary phase of the sitting, up to which 
time, as usual, no phenomena had been ob- 
served, Professor A. F. C. Pollard and I, 
with the permission of ‘‘Olga’’ sat inside 
the ‘‘cabinet’’ curtains and, as best we 
could, controlled each other’s hands and 
feet. The rest of the sitters, including Miss 
Kaye, the Secretary, took up their positions 
under the electric control. My friend, Mr. 
A. David, controlled the medium; Mrs. 
Pollard acted as second controlfer, and Miss 
Kaye was next to her so as to be within ear- 
shot of ‘‘Olga.’’ All the sitters were per- 
sonally well known to me and had, as you 
know, come at my invitation. 

The notes of the sitting were of necessity 
not made until after each phase, when Miss 
Kaye and I, with the help of the other sit- 
ters, compiled them and she spoke into the 
dictaphone. 

Owing to our position behind the cur- 
tains, Professor Pollard and I were unable 
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to see the phenomena except when the eur- 
tains flew outwards and disclosed the red 
light and the objects marked with luminous 
paint. At one moment, however, we heard 
the bell ring and then the sound of the 
small table scraping along the floor and 
later the table, with a sudden movement, 
upset against Professor Pollard’s knees. 

The phenomena which were observed were 
all outside the ‘‘eabinet’’ and at no time 
did we get the impression of anything hap- 
pening inside, even when the curtains were 
flung, so it seemed, outwards. No phenom- 
ena of the order of ‘‘materialization’’ 
appeared during this sitting although this 
was promised by the optimistic ‘‘Olga’’ 
during the third phase. We then sat with 
the curtains slightly apart, which allowed 
the red light, which had been increased, to 
shine into the ‘‘eabinet.’’ This may have 
inhibited the promised ‘‘materialisation’”’ 
from occurring but we were anxious to see 
as much as possible and ‘‘Olga’’ raised no 
objections. 

At the sitting held on the afternoon of 
January 9th when several members of the 
Co-Optimists Co. were present I controlled 
the medium, while you, Miss Kaye and Mr. 
Stanley Holloway, a member of that Com- 
pany, were standing outside the white cur- 
tain. Miss Betty Chester acted as second 
controller. During the second phase consid- 
erable phenomena were observed. The 
most remarkable, in my opinion, as being 
unusual, was when Mr. Melville Gideon had 
been requested to push the table, on which 
lay the luminous basket, nearer to the cur- 
tains. He had already broken hand con- 
trol to do this and his right hand was 
stretched out towards the table, so he told 
us, when the table gave a violent jump 
flinging the basket to the floor. Immedia- 
ately following this occurrence the medium 
quickly agitated his hands and grunted as 
if in self congratulation. This gave the in- 
cident the appearance of a joke on the part 
of ‘‘Olga.’’ For a time the members of the 
Co-Optimists sang to encourage ‘‘ Olga’’ but 
she only remarked ‘‘Sprechen.’’ Unfortu- 
nately, when I broke right hand contact to 
turn on the red light it was found to be dis- 
connected and the sitting, therefore, had to 
be continued in the dark. Miss Chester 
controlled the medium’s hands while I broke 
contact. The last movement of the table 
when it was flung against the legs of two 


‘ 


of the sitters was especially violent. The 
convivial spirit shown by the sitters seemed 
to help the production of phenomena and 
remembering the number of new sitters and 
the short time which had elapsed since the 
previous sitting, I considered the result 
satisfactory. 

At the sitting of January 14th (after- 
noon) I eontrolled the medium and Miss 
Alice Reutiner acted as second controller. 
You sat outside the white curtain during 
the first phase and then ieft; Miss Kaye 
was outside the room during the third phase 
of the sitting. During the second phase 
some moderately good phenomena were pro- 
dueed in rather faint red light. ‘‘Olga’’ 
had asked me to lower the light. After the 
right hand eurtain had shaken unmistake- 
ably on several occasions the basket then 
rocked. ‘‘Olga’’ then asked that the table 
on which the basket and other objects had 
been placed, should be moved nearer to 
the sitters in the centre. After the experi- 
ence of January 7th we suspected a ‘*joke’’ 
and warned the intended victim. The table 
duly jumped just as Admiral Wolkoff 
touched it and then it was dragged (super- 
normally) close to the centre of the cur- 
tains. Later, the curtains opened slightly 
and the table was upset and flung against 
Admiral Wolkoff’s feet and the objects on 
it were seattered on the floor. The bell box, 
on which had been placed some smoked 
paper, was then attacked (it had luminous 
spots round the edge) and it was seen to 
move in a series of jerks and afterwards we 
found that a piece of wood some six inches 
by one inch had been torn from one side 
of the box which contained it. This may 
possibly have. been caused by the table 
falling upon it as it had originally been 
under the table which later was moved 
(supernormally) nearer to the curtains be- 
fore it was upset. The red light box over 
table was turned right round at one moment 
but this was probably caused by the out- 
ward movement of the curtain. The light 
was not sufficiently strong to enable us to 
see whether any solid object came out of 
the eurtains to achieve these phenomena. 
‘*Olga’’ then said ‘‘she’’ wished the lght 
full on. I did this but nothing occurred 


and a ten-minute pause was asked for. I 
. then requested Miss Kaye to ask ‘‘Olga’’ if 
**she’’? minded Miss Kaye being out of the 
‘*Olga’’ did 


room during the third phase. 
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not object. As you will remember you 
asked me before you left to try this experi- 
ment aithourh I was afraid the change 
might possibly upset the medium as Miss 
Kaye had always been the one to whom 
‘*Olga’’ had spoken. During the beginning 
of the third phase ‘‘Olga’’ seemed to be 
making a special effort to please me by ob- 
taining good phenomena at this, my last 
sitting. The light was still on full but there 
was no sign of a ‘‘materialisation’’ such as 
‘‘Olga’’ had promised. Eventually after 
considerable convulsive movements on the 
part of the medium he collapsed and his 
breathing became very weak for about two 
minutes. The peculiar breathing associated 
with *‘Olga’’ then suddenly reeommenced 
and ‘‘she’’ told Miss Reutiner that although 
just at the point of doing something very 
good, ‘“‘she’’ now had to leave us. We 
attempted to persuade “‘her’’ to remain and 
I pointed out how disappointed Miss Kaye 
would be if nothing occurred in her absence 
but ‘‘Olga’’ said ‘good bye.’’ The move- 
ments which usually precede the medium’s 
return to his normal state now commenced 
but suddenly ‘‘Olga’’ returned and said to 
us she had been allowed to come back for 
ten minutes. I suggested lowering the light 
and then did so. While I broke right hand 
contact Miss Reutiner held both hands of 
the medium. For nearly ten minutes noth- 
ing occurred, then ‘‘Olga’’ asked me had I 
felt anything. As a matter of fact, I had 
distinctly felt something touch me lightly 
on the outside of my left ankle but had not 
reported this as I thought it might have 
been one of the control wires got knotted 
and then moved. On examining the wires 
later this explanation seemed unlikely and 
so it may have been a supernormal touch 
as claimed by ‘‘Olga.’’ We were then 
asked to watch closely as ‘‘she’’ was trying 
hard to do something. Shortly after this 
both Miss Reutiner and I distinctly saw the 
basket (which had been placed under the 
table during the second pause) give a suc- 
cession of shakes. This was not seen by 
most of the other sitters who said they had 
not been looking at it. Very shortly the 
basket was seen to shake again in a similar 
manner and this time all the sitters saw 
this happen. The phenomenon was repeated 
a third time rather more noticeably but at 
no time did the basket appear to change 
its position. ‘‘Olga’’ then said she must 


go as the ten minutes were up and the 
medium became normal more quickly than 
is usually the cause. I kept control of the 
medium after he was normal and both 
hands and feet registered on the control 
indicator until the orange light had been 
turned up, and I then requested Professor 
von Hofsten to examine the basket and the 
area between it and the medium to satisfy 
himself that nothing had been attached to 
it. This he did and reported he had found 
nothing. 


Recalling the phenomena I was best able 
to observe myself during the whole series of 
sittings the following impressed me most: 
At the sitting of November 14th, when I 
was sitting on the left of the second con- 
troller I asked Miss Kaye to invite ‘‘Olga’’ 
to touch my face. A few minutes after 
the suggestion had been made the ‘‘lumi- 
nous’’ basket was lifted from the floor and 
dropped neatly over my head. I had obli- 
gingly stretched forward as far as possible 
without breaking hand control and so the 
top of my head was almost facing the centre 
of the ‘‘eabinet.’’ I was very much im- 
pressed by the exact method in which this 
was done as the red light was off at the 
time and there was no luminous object in a 
line from the medium past my head against 
which it might have been silhouetted. Later, 
following a promise given by ‘‘Olga’’ (the 
medium speaking in trance) the basket was 
removed from off my head by a force which 
seemed to come from the centre of the 
‘*eabinet’’ and not from the medium. The 
basket fitted over my head and face very 
closely and, as we tested later, only by a 
direct tug could it be removed painlessly. 
It was placed directly over my head and 
then by a force applied on the bottom of 
the basket pushed as far as it would go. 
When the reverse process took place I dis- - 
tinctly heard a noise as though of fingers 
trying to grip the basket and, when at the 
first tug it did not come off, something feel- 
ing like a small finger came in under the 
edge of the basket. It touched me lightly 
on the upper lip. The basket was then 
taken off my head and struck the curtains 
about in their centre. The temperature of 
the finger felt about normal. It was curious 
none of the other sitters saw any of the 
luminous spots on the basket obliterated 
while this was taking place. 











7 


At the sitting of December 2nd, the most 
interesting phenomenon was the lifting of 
a handkerchief off the table and its removal 
into the ‘‘ecabinet.’’ I had just been re- 
quested by ‘‘Olga’’ to place a handkerchief 
directly under the red light, but Mr. J. W. 
Miller suggested that he should do so. He 
then broke control, placed his own white 
silk handkerchief on the table and returned 
to his chair. After several minutes had 
elapsed I distinetly saw the handkerchief 
rise from the table, pass between the cur- 
tains, again reappear as though waved and 
then finally disappear from view. I got the 
impression that the handkerchief was held 
at one corner but could not see by what this 
was done. The handkerchief was found, 
after the sitting was over, behind the cur- 
tains lying close to the wall furthest from 
the medium. A knot had been tied in one 
corner of the handkerchief. 

At the sitting of December 23rd which 
struck me as the best at which I was pres- 
ent, | was seated at the end furthest from 
the medium. There were only six people 
seated, counting the medium, and we sat 
closer in to the curtains. Owing to the 
plate for my left foot being too far back to 
enable me to make contact, we had to aban- 
don the electric foot control for the latter 
part of the sitting and also the hand con- 
trol while I was holding my hand under the 
light. Whenever I looked at the medium’s 
control lights they were registering cor- 
rectly. The curtains began to shake and 
bulge with more continuity of movement 
than I have noticed at other sittings and 
the red light was full on exeept for a part 
of the third phase. ‘‘Olga’’ promised to 
take from my hand an imitation rose which 
[ had brought. In order to place my left 
hand under the red light I had to move my 
chair forward. After I had been holding 
my hand under the light with the flower 
on the palm for several minutes I distinetly 
saw what appeared to be a complete hand 
come out from between the join of the eur- 
tains, advance to within six inches or less of 
my own hand, hesitate, and then quickly 
retire behind the curtains. All present, in- 
cluding Miss Kaye, claimed to have seen 
this ‘‘hand.’’ Later I saw the luminous 
basket which had already been lifted from 
the table and thrown near Mrs. Baggallay’s 
feet rise from the ground, (as the curtains 
came right out to it) disappear completely 
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between the curtains as they receded back 
to their normal position, reappear almost 
immediately and move swiftly through the 
air in the direction of the second controller, 
Miss Baggallay, whose face, I was told, it 
struck. I got the impression of some for- 
mation holding the basket while it was 
moving through the air, but owing to the 
line taken by the basket—it appeared to me 
to come first in my direction at the height 
of several inches then take a quick turn 
towards the join of the curtains, passing 
close to and almost as high as the box con- 
taining the red light, and emerge from the 
curtains at the same height as though flung 
with considerable foree—I was not able to 
see it except by virtue of the luminous paint 
on it. The box containing the red light, as 
you know, had a slit down one side and a 
hole underneath, thus casting two areas of 
light but not to any extent lighting up the 
area between it and the medium. The box 
had got turned towards the left of where 
the two curtains joined and so the light was 
shining mostly on the left curtain and also 
downwards, thus forming a patch of light 
between me and where the basket entered 
the cabinet. I have, therefore, no reason 
to deny the presence of the ‘‘arm’’ seen, 
by all the others present, to be holding the 
basket as, owing to my position, I could not 
have seen such an arm. During the third 
phase I again held my left hand under the 
light which by that time had been consider- 
erly lowered at ‘‘Olga’s’’ request and some- 
thing coming from the direction of the eur- 
tains touched my finger tips with two or 
three rapid taps, giving me the impression 
of being so touched by several fingers and 
at the same time I distinguished what ap- 
peared to be fingers advance into the area 
of red light. The light on this last ocea- 
sion was not strong enough to give me the 
same impression of whiteness that I had 
observed when the ‘‘hand’’ emerged on the 
first occasion. Unfortunately, I had not 
removed my glove and so could not judge 
of the temperature of the ‘‘fingers.’’> The 
movement of the curtains at this sitting was 
very remarkable, as I had noticed already 
on some other occasions, bulging out in dif- 
ferent places in rapid succession just as 





though pushed out by a whole body. The 
‘‘phenomenon’’ of the curtains flying right 
out over the sitters’ heads was always very 
me since they behaved as 


interesting to 
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though blown out by a strong wind although 
[ never got the impression of more of an 
air current that would be set up by the out- 
ward movement of the curtains themselves. 

The oceasions on which I controlled the 
medium I never noticed any suspicious 
movements on his part. Indeed, after what 
| had previously heard, I was pleasantly 
surprised at his passivity while in trance. 
Sometimes he moved his hands with a 
scooping motion when purporting to draw 
‘“power’’; sometimes he gripped my thighs 
and for short periods his head fell forward 
on to my hands but at no time did he give 
the impression of attempting to break away 
from my hands or move his feet. On going 
into and out of trance he made convulsive 
movements of the arms which then became 
very rigid and he gripped and twisted the 
hand of the second controller. IL notieed 
that tor periods preceding the production 
of phenomena his breathing usually in- 
creased in rapidity and that groans some- 
times preceded some extra good phenom- 
ena. On the other hand, during the last 
phase of the sitting of January 9th, when 
no phenomenon was produced, he seemed to 
be making more effort than at any time 
| acted as controller. 

| was interested to note the psychological 
effect that the presence of different sitters 
apparently made on the results obtained. 
The reality of this, however, in my estima- 
tion, can easily be overestimated as both 
inedium and sitters appeared too ready to 
judge the psychic **value”’ of a new sitter 
by the amount of phenomena produced at 
their first sitting. On the other hand, there 
was at times a dearth of phenomena for no 
conceivable reason. Taking, however, all 
the sittings into consideration, I do feel 
they furnished considerable evidence in 
favor of the contention that in the presence 
of some sitters better psychic phenomena 
can be produced than in the presence of 
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others, and that a cheerful and encouraging 
demeanor is not necessarily in incompati- 
with a keen sense of observation. 


l‘am, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) CHArLes M. Hope. 
P.S. Dr. William Brown sends me the 


following letter: 
The Athenaeum, 
Pall Mall, 
S. W. 1. 
January 15th, 1930. 
‘*Dear Lord Charles, 

‘‘Now that the = sittings with Rudi 
Schneider in London are over, I should like 
to thank you and Mr. Harry Price very 
cordially for your kindness in giving me 
the opportunity of observing the ‘‘mani- 
festations’’ of this medium. Although noth- 
ing happened when IL was allowed to con- 
trol the medium (which might have been 
due to the suggestive inhibitory influence 
of an idea over his mind or over the mind 
of ‘‘Olga’’) yet the phenomena that I saw 
when Mr. Price controlled—moving eur- 
tains, levitated waste-paper basket, move- 
ment of bell, ete—were impressive and 
very difficult to explain according to any 
known laws of physies. 

‘The trance state into which Rudi throws 
himself during the sitting is different from 
that generally observable in hysterical pa- 
tients when in a state of spontaneous or in- 
duced hypnosis, but after careful reflection 
on what | saw I should not be prepared to 
suggest, as a probable hypothesis, that the 
trance-state was a feigned one. The clonic 
muscular movements when going into and 
out of trance, and the modification of palse- 
rate, ete., are in favor of the state being a 
genuine self-induced hypnotic trance. 

‘With kind regards, 

** Yours very sincerely, 
Signed) ‘* WituiAM Brown.”’ 














INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


By Harry Price 


(Series Fifty-seven). 


With the passing of the Earl of Balfour 
on March 19th, 1930, at the advanced age 
of 82, psychical research loses one of its 
most brilliant and eminent students—and 
he never claimed to be anything but a 
student. In 1882 he became acutely in- 
terested in the question of psychic phenom- 
ena and survival, owing principally to the 
activities of Professor Henry Sidgwick and 
Mrs. Sidgwick (his sister) in the establish- 
ing of the London Society for Psychical 
Research. In 1894 he occupied the presi- 
dential chair of this society, a position 
which has been held also by his brother, the 
Rt. Hon. Gerald W. Balfour, who becomes 
the new Earl. 


* *% * * * 


A day or so before (on March 17th.) the 
death of Lord Balfour another eminent 
personality prominent in psychic matters, 
passed away. I refer to Mr. Edward Clodd, 
the high priest of the Rationalist movement 
and bitter enemy of psychical research and, 
especially, spiritualism. Clodd died at the 
age of 89, at his home at Aldeburgh, Suf- 
folk. 

Clodd was one of the most implacable 
enemies that religion—and especially the 
religion of the spiritualists—ever had, and 
all his books expound the philosophy of the 
Rationalists. H. G. Wells never tired of 
making fun of his disbelief in the Almighty 
and his caricatures ‘‘Clodd ordering the 
Almighty out of the Universe,’’ ‘‘God 
writing a book to prove there is no Clodd’’ 
and another picturing Clodd looking under 
his bed, last thing at night, to see whether 
God was there, are well known. 

His works on psychic phenomena include 
Occultism: Two Lectures Delivered in the 
Royal Institution on May 17th. and 24th, 
1921 (London, 1922); The Question: ‘‘If 
a Man die, shall he live again?’’ (London, 
1917) ; Is Sir Oliver Lodge Right? ‘‘Yes’’ 
by A. Conan Doyle. ‘‘No,’’ by Edward 
Clodd. (London, 1917). His more general 
and scientific works such as The Story of 
Creation, The Childhood of the World, and 


The Childhood of Religions were translated 
into many languages. The following lines 
(I forget by whom) show the good- 
humored tolerance with which he was 
treated by his friends: 


Said Meredith to Clodd, 
‘*There isn’t any God.”’ 

Said Clodd to Meredith, 

‘*Be sure he is a myth.’’ 

So God with great good humour 
Declared himself a rumour. 


* * * * * 


Mention of Sir Oliver Lodge reminds me 
that this veteran scientist is shortly issuing 
another work—always an event of great im- 
portance. In a recent issue of a London 
daily." Sir Oliver gives a long résumé or 
review of his new book which he calls 
Beyond Physics, or the Idealisation of 
Mechanism. He says that ‘‘the relation 
between mind and matter, or, more gener- 
ally, the meaning that can be attached to 
the term life, and an understanding of the 
behavior of animated matter, have long 
been subjects interesting to philosophers 
who so far have not arrived at any definite 
conclusion. 

‘The psychic or spiritual world, on the 
one hand, and the chemical and physical 
world on the other, have appeared as per- 
fectly different regions—one of them 
clearly accessible to the senses and consti- 
tuting the subject-matter of orthodox 
science: the other a vague mystical region 
not reducible to scientific terms, and consti- 
tuting the field of religion. 

‘*So diverse have these regions been that 
it is a wonder they can interact at all. In- 
deed, philosophic efforts have been made 
to get rid of the idea of interaction by 
treating the mental region as somewhat 
imaginary, and speaking of it as a shadowy 
epi-phenomenon, or at least as a parallel 
harmonious but independent system. 

‘‘T have long written round about this 
subject of mind and matter in what is 





2 Daily Express, Mar. 19th, 1930. 
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called a popular manner. In a new book, 
shortly to be published, called *‘ Beyond 
Physies, or the Idealisation of Mechan- 
ism,’’ [ am attempting a slightly more 
ambitious treatment. Whether I shall 
succeed in the task of pacifying physicists 
and interesting philosophers, T at least con- 
tribute an intelligible survey and criticism 
of certain features in modern 
which I hope will prove useful. 


physics, 


‘“The whole subject is full of living in- 
terest: and a guiding even if also a groping 
hand may not be unwelcome in a tangled 
region in which beaten tracks are searce 
and where the light of day ean hardly 
penetrate the forest of abstraet and un- 
interpreted symbols. 

‘“Many times it must have been urged 
that physics and psychics were interlocked, 
at least to the extent that probably every 
psychic event had a physical concomitant, 
but hitherto no attempt has been made to 
imagine a mechanism or physical process 
for this interaction. 

“The ether of space has not been a 
medium much attended to in philosophy ; 
and if the ether contains the key to the 
connection between mind and matter, that 
key has been effectively hidden. 

‘Groping among the intricacies of 
modern physics I have found something 
that feels like a key. It has a handle at 
one end; what it has at the other end is 
still rather speculative. 

‘““A good deal of cleaning up and 
brightening is needed before we can 
seriously try if it will fit the lock; and there 
is always the possibility that the handle 
may give way. 

‘*But if we were too elaborately cautious 
about trying things, we should not make 
progress except in easily verifiable direc- 
tions. 

‘*The enterprise is worth some risk. 

“‘Such verification as has so far been 
fortheoming takes the form of a general 
approval of the broad outline from those 
with whom I am in touch under conditions 
different from those of every day, and 
whose range of experience is rather more 
enlarged than ours. 

‘‘T do not emphasize this general ap- 
proval, nor in my book do I say anything 
about that side of experience. 


‘*Whether my main contention has any 
survival value for philosophy must depend 
on the diree’ ion in which truth lies.”’ 


4g * % * * 


Upton Sinclair’s new book is also an- 
nounced.” Both he and his wife have ‘‘in- 
vestigated the question of mental telepathy 
with most astounding results.’’ At Mrs. Sin- 
clair’s suggestion, Sinclair and a_ few 
friends drew a number of objects whith 
thev enclosed in envelopes. These Mrs. 
Sinclair held unopened and was able to 
visualize the contents, and afterwards draw 
what she saw. Mr. Sinclair contends that 
with practice in mental coneentration the 
power of auto-suggestion can be aequired 
by any normal person. 


* 


| have frequently been asked to give a 
formula for luminous paint as used in the 
séance room. <At the National Laboratory 
of Psychical Research we use three quali- 
ties, the most expensive being the radio- 
active sulphide of zine. This is very costly 
as it contains one of the radium salts. But 
the emission of light is continuous, lasts 
for ever, and does not have to be activated 
in order to become luminous. The com- 
mercial (chemically pure) phosphorescent 
sulphide of zine is what we use most fre- 
quently and we have it in three colors, viz, 
red, blue, and green. The powder is mixed 
with some quick-drying medium such as 
celluloid varnish and the painted objects 
have to be activated by being held before 
a powerful hght for some minutes. The 
objects then remain luminous for 2 or 3 
hours. The cheapest luminous paint, which 
we make ourselves, is used for covering 
large areas. This is the formula: Grind 
together in a mortar 6 parts prepared 
barium sulphate, 6 parts prepared calcium 
carbonate, 12 parts white zine sulphide, 
and 36 parts phosphorescent calcium sul- 
phide.. Make up to 100 parts by 25 parts 
pure copal varnish, 5 parts pure turpen- 
tine, and 10 parts pure linseed oil. The 
paint has to be activated before becoming 
luminous. But the most satisfactory paint 
for the novice is the phosphorescent sul- 
phide of zine which ean be purchased from 
Messrs. Poulene Fréres, 122 Boulevard St. 


2 Mental Radio: Does It Work and How?, London, T. 
Werner Laurie Ltd., 8/6d. net. (With 278 illustrations.) 
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Germain, Paris (6e.), who specialize in 
radio-active chemicals.” 


* * * * 


We are shortly to commence experimenta- 
tion with a lady, Mrs. Mary Morris, who, 
apparently, possesses psychic powers which 
are both healing and telekinetie. Also, 
Mrs. Morris’s hands and feet bear perma- 
nent stigmatic markings similar to those 
of the religious eestaties, except that they 
do not bleed, but rather have the appear- 
ance of old wounds. Curiously enough, 
she has inherited these stigmata from her 
father (who is still living) who has similar 
markings. 


[ hear from Poona that the boy, Damo- 
dar Ketkar, whose poltergeist phenomena 
[ have described in the pages of PsycHic 
ReseArcn is losinge—or has_ lost—the 
power of creating these very unpleasant 
disturbanees. Or, to put it another way, 
for the last three months he has not been 
troubled by those remarkable phenomena 
which made the Ketkar household ‘‘like 
Hell’? and which were recorded by Miss 
Kohn. In the article+ on this boy, I sug- 
gested that with sexual maturity the ‘‘me- 
diumship’’ (or whatever it was that at- 
tracted the phenomena) would cease and 
it rather looks as if this were the case. The 
boy, now in his twelfth year, was due to 
arrive in London in April but his visit to 
the Laboratory has been postponed in order 
to see whether there is a recurrence of the 
phenomena. 


% * * * * 


The Earl of Bective has recently taken 
a house near my home and I frequently 
travel down with him. He has had some 
curious psychie experiences, the most re- 
markable of which he detailed to me the 
other day. 

A few years ago he was staying with 
some friends at a Scottish castle and during 
his visit expressed a wish to explore a cer- 
tain wing of the fabric which was un- 
furnished and had been closed for genera- 
tions. The keys were handed to him, and 
during his examination of the disused por- 


* See my article, Radio-Active Compounds, this JourNnat, 
July, 1926, for exhaustive instructions concerning the use 
of luminous paint. 


4 An Indian Poltergeist, this Journat, March, 1930. 


tion of the edifice he entered what was 
originally the state ball reom. Having 
traversed the length of the apartment he 
turned and, to his amazement, saw the 
trunk of a man near the door by which 
he had just entered and which he had 
closed after him. No head, arms or legs 
were visible and the trunk was dressed in 
red velvet, with slashings of white across 
the breast and a good deal of lace—the 
period was perhaps Elizabethan and the 
trunk was undoubtedly that of a man. 


Lord Bective stood rooted to the spot 
with amazement and for a minute or so 
gazed at the apparition which gradually 
became less distinct and finally vanished, 
apparently through the closed door. Lord 
Bective then hurried to the other end of 
the room with the intention of ascertaining 
whether the phantom had passed into the 
next apartment. And now comes the most 
extraordinary part of the story. Although 
he had a few minutes previously passed 
through the doorway (the door swinging 
very easily, and with a simple latch) he 
now found that something was on the other 
side of the door which prevented his 
opening it. He could still raise the latch 
and the door would ‘‘give’’ a_ fraction 
of an inch, with a pronounced resilience 
exactly as if someone were on the far side 
attempting to bar his entry into the room. 
After two or three good pushes he gave an 
extra powerful one and the door flew open, 
and he was alone. 


It only remains to state that this curious 
experience occurred soon after breakfast, 
in the full light of day, and that when 
Lord Bective entered the wing he had no 
thought of ghosts and had never heard that 
the place was haunted. But upon enquiry 
he found that his adventure was not singu- 
iar and that there was ample evidence that 
others, too, had witnessed uneanny sights 
in the ‘‘haunted ball room.”’ 


x * % * * 


A few weeks ago I lunched with Dennis 
Bradley and he gave me a graphic account 
of the break-up of the London S.P.R. An- 
nual General Meeting which ended in up- 
roar due to the trouble between the Conan 
Doyle group and the Society’s officers. I 
understand that an Extraordinary General 
Meeting will shortly be called in order to 
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clear the air a little. Mr. Bradley tells me 
that he has enough material for another 
psychie work which will appear shortly. 


* * * * * 


The London Water Board is now using 
both human and electrical water-diviners 
in order to locate the exact position of the 
water mains. We are often asked by the 
utilitarian “‘what is the good’’ of psychie 
experimentation. Well, the above example 
supplies one answer. 


* 


An ordinance has been gazetted in 
Swaziland, South-West Transvaal, provid- 
ing for the imprisonment of witch-doctors 
or their agents, of wearers of charms and 
insignia denoting wizardry, and of people 
consulting witch-doctors. A native woman 
was recently killed and her body dismem- 
bered and buried in 14 different kraals by a 
witch-doctor. Another case is under in- 
vestigation in which a native laborer is 
believed to have been killed and his flesh 
sold by witch-doctors. Several arrests have 
been made. 


* * * * * 


Another Jewish society for Psychical 
Research is to be formed, the Jewish 
Working Men’s Club, Cheetham Hill, Man- 
chester, taking the initiative. At Belfast, 
too, an endeavor is being made to resus- 
cite the S.P.R. there. Colonel R. G. Berry, 
the president of the former society is taking 
an active interest in its formation. The 
headquarters are 11, College Square, Bel- 
fast. 


a, ££ Se se @ 


That ‘‘truth is stranger than fiction’’ 
was amply demonstrated by the amazing 
death coincidence which was recorded on 
the morning of April 1st, 1930. During the 
evening of the previous day two men, both 
named Butler, both butchers, were found 
(one in Nottinghamshire, one near London) 
shot, by the side of their cars. One was 
named Frederick Henry Butler, and the 
other David Henry Butler. They were 
entire strangers, were not related, and both 
shot themselves with pistols by the side of 
their cars. If such a use of the ‘‘long 
arm’’ had been employed in a novel or 
play, it would have been ridiculed. 


Dr. Drysdale Anderson, a British medi- 
eal officer in West Africa has been reviving 
Dr. Walter J. Kilner’s’ experiments with 
the alleged human aura. Dr. Anderson says 
he ean detect a distinct band ‘“‘like a 
wreath of tobacco smoke.’’ He says that 
the ‘‘smoky aura’’ appears to ‘‘envelop 
the body and stream out of the tips of 
the fingers like white elastic bands.’’ ‘*It is 
a scientific thing, founded on positive scien- 
tific observation,’’ he ‘*T found 
that there was an emanation from the 
human body which under certain conditions 
was plainly visible. Future experiments 
will take the line, it can be stated, of 
efforts to prove beyond all doubt what the 
emanation is; of what it is composed, and 
how it is caused. This emanation must have 
a scientific explanation, and that is what 
we are out to find.’’ 


Says. 


e + © 2 &@ 


An extraordinary pathological state in 
which the patient sees visions of her dead 
friends and relatives and who thinks she is 
floating about in the air was recently de- 
scribed in the courts. This rare disease is 
known as abasia and was described by Dr. 
Donald Armour, a Harley Street specialist. 
He was giving evidence in an action to 
terminate a compensation award to Mrs. 
Priscilla Parker, of Thorpe Bay, who fell 
down some steps. Dr. Armour said abasia 
was a fixed idea by which the patient had 
difficulty in walking. Mrs. Parker had 
illusions and seemed to see people who had 
long since been dead, particularly her 
daughter. Associated with this was the 
delusion that she was no longer on the 
earth but was floating about in the air. 
She had the fixed idea that she could not 
walk, and yet nothing could be found to 
prevent her from doing so. Mrs. Parker 
said she still suffered as a result of the 
fall. Mr. Lever, cross-examining: ‘‘You 
see people who are dead?’’ ‘‘Yes. People 
who have died have come into my bed- 
room and I have seen them as plainly as 
I see you now.’’ Mrs. Parker said her 
first vision was 24 years ago, when her 
aunt appeared and said, ‘‘Good-bye, I am 
going.’’ They also prophesied to her the 
death of her child. Alfred Arthur Parker, 
the husband, said that when his wife’s 


5 See his The Human Atmosphere (The Aura), London. 
1920. 
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brother was killed in France he presented 
himself to her just at the moment he died. 
Judge Crawford, in ordering that the pay- 
iment should cease, said: I do not want to 
enter into the vexed question of spiritual- 
ism in a court of justice. We cannot accept 
the story that relatives appeared to her at 
the bedside after death. I think an ordinary 
jury sitting here would have no doubt at 
all that this is an hallucination.’ 


x 


The Seottish Psychical Society, of 22, 
Stafford Street, Edinburgh has organized 
an attractive series of lectures which are 
commanding considerable interest. At the 
meeting on Mareh 18th. Dr. Barker gave 
an address on ‘‘Dreams.’* The modern 
psychologist, he said, held that most dreams 
were caused by sense impressions, by the 
association of linking the subcon- 
scious with the conscious memory, out of 
which, by a 


creates a 


ideas 


curious power, the sleeper 
dream-fulfilment of ungratified 
desires or suppressed wishes. There was, 
however, an enormous array of dreams 
which could not be satisfactorily explained 
in this way. An old writer on the subject 
said that ‘‘the mind, by night as well as 
by day, in sleep as in waking, continues 
its spiritual activity, and often more freely 
in sleep than when oceupied with material 
objects.”’ 

Fearsome dreams often tormented ehil- 
dren, producing what were 
**night-terrors.’’ Nightmares might be 
produced by a great variety of causes, 
This class of dream was brought greatly 
into notice during and after the war. Large 
numbers of men, victims of war horrors, 
often lived through their terrors again 
when they should have been wrapped in 
peaceful slumbers. The practice of treat- 
ing such first, to discourage the 
men from talking of their war experiences. 
Indeed, they were urged to bury their 
memories of frightfulness in the past; but 
the result of such mental conflict was a 
continuation of ‘‘night-terrors’’ and 
postponement of recovery for the wounded. 
The opposite plan was then tried, and the 
men were encouraged to freely speak of 
their trials, to air their grievances as it 
were. This was followed by a marked im- 
provement in their condition. This ex- 
perience gave a fillip to the science of 


known as 


was, at 


psycho-analysis, and had undoubtedly led 
to a great deal of good being done to men- 
tal sufferers, oppressed by troubles, anxie- 
ties, fears, and apprehensions. 

Many dreams were due to auto-intoxi- 
cation. The process of digestion was a 
very complicated one, during which many 
substances were produced and absorbed 
into the blood stream—acids, alcohols, and 
numerous toxins. These, in his opinion, 
all produced dreams varying in kind, de- 
pending on the particular toxin at work. 
These affected a man even when he was 
awake, and exhilarated him, or made him 
moody and depressed, sometimes even mel- 
ancholy. When he went to sleep his 
dreams corresponded. Dreams were often 
mere fragments without rhyme or reason. 
Frequently they were grotesque. Some- 
times they were direct pictures, as in the 
case of the man who dreamed that he saw 
the Waratah go down and refused to leave 
Durban with the vessel on that account— 
the vessel never being heard of again. 


‘Do vou fear death?’’ was the titie of 
& symposium published in the Neweastle 
Nunday Sun for Mareh 16th, 1930. Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Professor A. M. Low and the 
present writer were among those who were 
invited to contribute their views. The 
majority of the replies seemed to indicate 
that it was not death, but the process of 
dving that created fear. Sir Oliver Lodge 
says: ‘‘It is no use fearing what is in- 
evitable. The object of fear is to enable 
veu to avoid calamities. You may fear ill- 
may fear war, you may fear 
accidents and take preeautions against 
them. But death is the natural termination 
of our association with matter, and many 
people are glad to terminate that associa- 
tion when the time comes. Humanity has 
always had an instinctive dread of going 
out of existence and ceasing to be. But 
that is because they are dreading the un- 
known and the impossible. “That contin- 
venev will never arise: hence dread of it is 
foolish.’’ 

Professor 


hess, Vou 


Low “Yes, | do. fear 


Says 


death. | consider that with the evidence 
at our disposal we cannot assume the nature 
of our condition after bodily dissolution. .. . 
It seems logical to me to suggest that if 
matter and energy are indestructible life 
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must persist.... I do believe that 
thought is permanent, a far more convine- 
ing argument for those who wish to behave 
with a reasonable decency than any threat 
of a vengeful hereafter.’ 


In my reply I stated that I was con- 
vineed that the ego, soul, or personality 
persisted after the body had broken up 
and that I did not fear death. ‘‘ Having 
the conviction that death is not the end, 
my intelligence will not permit me to 
assume that what comes after is unpleasant. 
So why be afraid of it?’’ I said that 
when I was a small child I was terrified at 
the thought of dying. ‘‘ But with maturity 
reason has triumphed, and I fear no 
longer.’’ 
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A widow, endeavoring to communicate 
with her dead husband, was horrified to 
hear at a séance on Prague that he was 
in torment. That night there was a knock 
at her door and a man, draped from head 
to foot in black, whispered that he was 
the Devil, and would make things easier 
for the husband on payment of a thousand 
Czech crowns. Next day the widow went 
to her bank, confided to the cashier her 
joy at her husband’s escape, and cashed 
a check for the ransom. <A trap was laid 
for the ‘‘Devil,’’ who was arrested. An 
elaborate plot to impose on the woman’s 
credulity was revealed by the medium 
when arrested for his share in the fraud. 
In the opinion of the writer, the widow 
should have been put in the dock, not the 
medium. 





INTELLECT AND INTUITION* 


From an unpublished volume of auto- 
matic seript entitled ‘The Testament of the 
Watchers’. This writing, obtained in 1918- 
19, outlined a system of metaphysics in 
which some of the latest speculations of 
science seem clearly foreshadowed. Ed. 

‘‘The Age of Symbols is now past: for, 
however dimly, man begins to perceive in- 
tuitively the original Cause underlying the 
manifold types and the forms which have 
served to represent it. There remains the 
difficulty that whereas you are able to ap- 
prehend an objective symbol by the in- 
telleet—which, as we have said, is a faculty 
evolved by the action of your physical ve- 
hicle—yet the causes to which your intelli- 
gence seeks to penetrate are concealed in 
another plane or state of consciousness. 
This other plane is that of the co-extensiont+ 
of perfect Intellect and perfect Intuition. 
This region of consciousness is entered 
When you have succeeded in linking to- 
gether the twin powers of Intellect and In- 
tuition. When that is achieved, the intui- 
tive power, influenced and controlled by 
the power of intellect, will be able to define 
in material words the truths of the original 


spiritual Causes which, up to now, have 
possessed no vehicle for their expression in 
material form. We cannot well express 
more than a mere image of this develop- 
ment which, being of a spiritual nature, is 
not in the category of intellectual things. 
Consider it as a bridge now being thrown 
across the gulf that separates the two 
spheres of consciousness: Intellect and In- 
tuition meeting to span the abyss; the key- 
stone of the arch being the Logos or spir- 
itual Reason and the Will and Intent of the 
Human to build the bridge. So has it 
been with man. Intellect and Intuition, by 
their interactions, first induce a condition 
of abuses. But at last, after the lapse of 
long ages, Reason reacts, reawakens dor- 
mant intuition and vibrates thro’ it until 
it again becomes manifest and active; and, 
in the end, the dual interaction makes for 
the bridge aforesaid.’’ 


Ref. to conclusion of Dr. Geley’s letter, p. 254. 

{The word ‘co-extension’ has been substituted here for 
‘interpenetration’ as being more explicit. The increase of 
scope in the field of consciousness entered through the 
balanced use of the two faculties may be symbolized as 
a Field lying between two lines of force acting in differ- 
ent directions—in other words, as an added dimension of 
Thought; an area instead of a line. 











A CASE OF 





HAUNTING 


IN NEW YORK 


RS. € —— and her two daughters 

vouch for the faets in the follow- 

ing narrative. The house and others 
in the row are now torn down to make 
room for a large apartment block. First 
we print Mrs. © —’s statement. 


Between 1909 and 1912 I rented a house 
on the west side of New York. It was a 
modern house which from its style would 
seem to have been built about the year 
1890. We were in the house during the 
three successive winters 1909-10-11. We 
left in March, 1912. 


From the first the servants complained. 
The house always gave me a dismal feeling, 
especially the third floor rooms. There 
were tales current to the effect that the 
whole Row was haunted, and our milkman 
ealled it ‘‘Death Row’’, for what reason | 
do not know. The tales of haunting ap- 
plied especially to a house next door whose 
former owner had kept a number of dogs. 
The house in question had been vaeant for 
some years owing to its bad reputation. 
In our time, however, it was occupied by 
a Mrs. U. and her family (three daughters) 
and so far as I know, they suffered no in- 
convenience. I knew the family and we 
had mutual friends. 


My two daughters were six and eight 
years old when we moved into the house. 
They slept in the same room on the second 
floor in twin beds. My elder boy slept on 
the third floor. He was ten years old. He 
often used to say he saw ‘‘funny things”’ 
in his room, particularly in the region of 
the fire-place. 


Cent eves . 


He spoke of ** phosphores- 
He developed a habit of sleep- 
walking. I had also a baby boy, three 
vears old. My aunt, a woman of conserva- 
tive views, was with us for a few weeks. 
She told me in eonfidenece that she had 
seen and heard many ‘‘queer things’’ in 
the house, but of these she would not speak 
in detail, lest it should disturb the ser- 
vants. We had the same servants with us 
all the time we lived in the house. There 


was a coloured man who slept out, a 
coloured cook who slept in, and a house 
and nursemaid who came in by the day. 
All these used to speak of the disturbing 
influences in the house. Onee when we 
went out for the evening, on coming home 
we found the whole house lighted up and 
our nurse sitting up downstairs awaiting 
us. She spoke of something which had 
brought her downstairs at top speed but 
would not savy what it was. 


One evening my husband and I had gone 
to the opera, and we returned about 11.30 
P. M. The nursemaid had gone home. 
We went to bed. Fifteen minutes later 
we were aroused when falling asleep, by 
harrowing screams from the girls’ room, 
—screams of intense terror. My husband 
jumped out of bed and ran into their 
room. I followed and turned up the light. 
My daughter E———— was standing up in 
her bed with her arms in the air, and 
P--—-—- had _ burrewed beneath the bed- 
clothes, so that her head was beneath the 
sheets. It was not easy to pacify them, 
but we finally got from them the story that 
they tell of the appearance of the dog. 


April, 1930. 
STATEMENT BY THE Misses ©——— sa 


We were both asleep when our father and 
mother came home. Our beds adjoined 
with a space of about two feet, between 
them. There were sides which extended 
about half way down the length of the 
beds. The feet of the beds faced towards 
the center of the room. Overhead in the 
center of the room was a chandelier. The 
fireplace was opposite to the feet of the 
beds and to its left was a hot-air register. 
Next to that on the left, the door to the 
bathroom which was a little open and 
through which a little ight came from a 
night-light, in the bathroom. Some light 
also came in through the two windows 
which faced the street where there was a 
street lamp with bright incandescent gas 
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burner nearly opposite, which made it pos- 
sible to see most things in the room fairly 
plainly. 


Opposite the feet of our beds and about 
three feet away was a child’s rocking-chair. 
It was just under the chandelier and the 
seat was facing us. 


We both awoke at about the same mo- 
ment from a sleep which had lasted four 
or five hours. We do not know what woke 
us. We both saw quite plainly, in the light 
from the windows, what appeared to be a 
rather large Airedale dog sitting in the 
chair facing us and rocking, that is to say 
the chair was rocking, but the dog did not 
seem to be rocking it. The rocking made 
a sound whieh may have awakened us. 
The dog was looking at us and we were in- 
terested in it and watched the rocking. It 
was a wire-haired dog but there was some- 
thing very strange about it, as it was not 
the right colour for an Airedale, but a 
sort of pale smoky colour. The form was 
perfectly distinct and the colour also. We 
watched the dog for about a minute and it 
did not oeceur to us to be frightened. He 


seemed to be sitting still like a toy dog 
while the rocking went on. We both sat 
up in bed but did not speak. Suddenly 
the dog jumped off the chair and shot un- 
der one of the beds. He seemed to go flat 
to the floor. He had altered in appearance 
and we both noticed that he was striped 
like a tiger, with black markings, and his 
head leoked more like the head of a large 
cat than of a dog. We had the impression 
that he had turned into a tiger. E. jumped 
up and stood up in the middle of the bed, 
holding up her arms and shrieking loudly. 
P. slid under the bedelothes, pulling them 
up over her head. The dog seemed to jump 
off the chair without making the slightest 
sound. The movement was instantaneous. 
E. did not feel afraid until she saw him 
jump and *‘streak’’ across the floor on his 
stomach. Until then she thought he was 
a friendly animal. 

The above is testified by us jointly. We 
should like to add that while we lived in 
that house we had a feeling of insecurity 
and uneasiness amounting to depression. 

P. GK. 
E. C. C. 





VERMONT AND NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SECTION 


Report of 


The first Meeting of the Section was 
held at the Garter Community Building in 
Lebanon, N. H., on the 10th of June, 1929. 
This was convened purely for business. 
There was an attendance of sixteen mem- 
bers. Officers were appointed and the 
Charter granted to the Section by the 
Parent Society was accepted, together with 
the Constitution. 


The July Meeting was held at Fernwood 
Farms, Canaan, N. H., on the evening of 
the 17th of July, 1929. 43 members and 
guests attended. After the business was 
transacted, the Revd. Louis H. Johnston of 
New York City gave an address on 
‘*Psyehie Science and the Bible’’ which 
was most instructive. 

August 27th, 1929 was the date of the 
third Meeting, held at the Canaan Inn, 
Canaan, N. H. Members and guests num- 
bered 47. After the business, Revd. Louis 


Johnston related several of his ‘‘Psychie 


Experiences’’. 

September 30th was the date of the 
fourth monthly meeting. Mr. Horace Leaf 
F.R.G.S. of London, England was .the 
speaker. At the close of his address he 
gave a demonstration of mediumship. 


Meetings. 


October 2nd, 1929 a special Meeting was 
held at Hanover, N. H., in conjunction with 
the Department of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology of Dartmouth University. Mr. 
Horace Leaf was again the speaker. He 
gave an illustrated address on ‘‘Materiali- 
zation’’. 

October 23rd was the date of the fifth 
monthly meeting. There was an attend- 
ance of 30. After the business, Revd. Ly- 
man Rollins related several of his psychic 
experiences. 

The sixth and last meeting of the year 
was held at Dartmouth Hall, Hanover, 
N. H., the speaker being Dr. L. R. G. 
Crandon of Boston, who gave a lecture on 
‘The Margery Mediumship’’. The meet- 
ing was public. 

(No meetings were held during Decem- 
ber, 1929 or January and February, 1930, 
owing to the winter conditions of travel.) 

1930 SPRING SESSION. 

The March Meeting was held on the 31st. 
25 members and guests attended. Revd. 
Owen Washburn of Orford, N. H., was the 
speaker. He related many interesting 
psyehie experiences (see the record of his 
address to the New York Section. ) 





